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Up-to-date Selling Helps 


Glassware—Tin—Labels—Signs 








We Sell | ~~ 1| 


Millions | 


of Our 
Honey | 
Labes 


Here are two of our attractive 30 de- 
signs. 






Our big business in labels at this time 
of the year makes it impossible to 
guarantee delivery in less than 10 to 
14 days. ; 


\HONEY|| merat’ sions 


14x18 inches 
Orange with black letters 
90 cents each 
Not postpaid. Mailing wt. 5 lbs. 




















pa 











CARDS—7x9 inches 


Just the card to give to the merchant 
with your honey. 10 in a package. 
1 package (postpaid) 35 cents. 





Absolutely “Pure 





Write for 1938 prices on glass and tin containers. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, 0. 
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ome and Visit With Us 


Cincinnati is a grand city to visit. See our Zoo, Rookwood Pottery, Skyscrapers, New 
Railroad Terminal (the finest in the world), Coney Island. See our Cincinnati Reds play bal. 
We will be glad to make reservations and secure tickets for you. In fact, you and your family 
will have a wonderful vacation with us. 


HONEY EXTRACTORS DESCRIPTION—5-gal. 60 Ib. Cans 


Double-duty 3 and 4 frame honey and cap- 
pings extractor. Have a good inexpensive 





1 to 10 crates (2/60) used, per crate ..$ .65 
11 to 25 crates (2/60) used, per crate .. .60 











honey extractor this year. Bulk, less than 50 (new), each 835 
— Hoffman size ict hexeseoanen == Bulk, more than 50 (new), each ....... "30 
4 ne Rett stan eeesoeneseeess ey Packed Individual ctn., 1 to 50 (mew) ea. .45 
fa um o size 1 VERODERESE EERO OES aa 50 Packed Ind. ctn., 50 or more (new) ea. .40 
Oe 8 te ge StU OS Lav ee Ss hese es Used 60-lb. cans (t Se 
FREE—A Muth bee veil or one 8%” steel Used 60-Ib ‘cone (pulley ‘50 or mere ea. .20 
uncapping knife with either extractor. , 2 
50-Gal. honey tank with lid and 1%” honey 5-lb. Pails 50... .$3.50 100... . $6.90 
gate (Special) only $6.00 10-Ib. Pails 50.... 5.00 100.... 9.90 
2%-lb. Cans 50.... 3.00 100.... 5.75 
QUEEN BEES 
Requeen NOW 
Ultra Violet Ray treated queens have been MODERNISTIC GLASS JARS 
tested and proven by the American Beekeepers 
to be the most prolific egg layers (30% above Description percase 10 cs. lots 
normal) and their offspring extremely gen- 6% oz. jars, packed 2 doz. 70¢c 68c 
tle. Over 150,000 Ultra Violet queens used 16 oz. jars, packed 2 doz. 85c 83c 
by beekeepers. 32 oz. jars, packed 1 doz. 80c 78c 
50c each (any quantity) 48 oz. jars, packed 1 doz. 85c 83c 





HONEY WANTED 
We will buy your white and amber extracted honey. Send us a sample telling us how 
much you have and what you want for it delivered to Cincinnati. We remit the day your ship- 
ment is received. If you have Fancy and No. 1 comb honey, write us. 


WAX—OLD COMB—CAPPINGS 
Before the wax moths get busy, ship those old comb and cappings to us for rendering. We 
pay the market price for the wax rendered less 2c a pound for our rendering charge on ship- 
ments of 100 lbs. or more of capping and comb (2c on shipments less than 100, Ibs). Have your 
wax worked into foundation at our low working prices, or we will pay cash for your wax. 


The Fred W. Muth Company 


229 Walnut Street “Beemen since 1858” Cincinnati, Ohio 














Send in Your Entry 


Beekeeping Contest! 
First Prize #100.00 


Contest Closes September |, 1938 


The A. |. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. 8S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of August). 

California Points: Southern California—The 
weather has been clear and fairly warm, with 
temperatures dropping around the 7th, but 
climbing again on the 11th. Brood is below 
normal and some colonies have not made 
enough honey for winter stores since the Or- 
ange was extracted. Some weak colonies have 
already starved. The crop of buckwheat was 
3 to 4 weeks late and estimated at around 40 
percent of normal because of the cool, foggy 
weather, and sharply below last year’s. The 
Sage crop has been exceptionally short with 
many colonies obtaining no sage honey except 
as it was mixed with Buckwheat. Bees are 
still working a little on wild buckwheat but 
are not making much surplus. Trading showed 
some improvement during late July and early 
August but then slowed up and became sub- 
normal for the season of the year. Fair export 
demand reported. Beekeepers are inclined to 
offer rather freely at prevailing prices, with 
market firm on Buckwheat and steady on most 
other honeys. Sales by beekeepers reported in 
ton lots or more, per lb., at Southern California 
delivery points: new crop—Orange, Extifa 
White to Water White 5%-5%, White 5%- 
5%c, Extra Light Amber 4%-4%c, Buckwheat- 
Sage, Light Amber to Extra Light Amber 4- 
4%c; Sage, Water White, old crop, supplies 
light few 6c, Extra White new crop, 5%-5%c. 
White, new crop, 5-5%c. Beeswax has been 
in fair demand with the market steady at 18- 
20c per lb. delivered Los Angeles. 

Central California—-Warm weather was gen- 
eral over most of the area, with precipitation 
negligible. Bees secured little Sage honey, and 
an average of only 10 to 30 pounds of Buck- 
wheat in different sections. Most colonies have 
now been moved to Valley locations from the 
sage and buckwheat areas. Cotton is yielding 
fairly well and spikeweed is just starting to 
yield. Lima beans are also yielding nectar and 
many colonies have been moved to bean loca- 
tions. Early cutting of alfalfa lessened its 
value to the bees and butterflies are bad in 
alfalfa regions. White sweet clover, tarweed 
and blue curl are also furnishing some nectar. 
Buckeye poisoning has been serious in some 
areas. The honey market has been dull, with 
dealers generally well-stocked with honey and 
unwilling to buy in any volume. Prices show 
little change. Sales by beekeepers in ton lots 
or more, per lb., at Central California delivery 
points, follow: White to Water White Orange, 
mostly 5%c; Sage, White 6%-6%c, Extra 
Light Amber to White 6-6%c; Extra Light 
Amber Clover 4%-5e; Light Amber to Extra 
Light Amber Alfalfa 3%-4%c; Light Amber 
to Extra Light Amber Buckwheat 3%-4%c. 

Northern California —- l'emperatures were 
high, especially in the interior valley. Some 
rainfall occurred both along the Coast and in 
higher altitudes. Bees are storing both nectar 
and pollen, chiefly from yellow star thistle 
though sweet clover, alfalfa and lippia or 
carpetgrass are also yielding lightly. The total 
acreage of alfalfa is less than in former years. 
The quality of the Thistle honey is reported 
superior to that of many previous years. Hon- 
eydew honey from the cedar is abundant in the 
Sierra Mountains and pollen supplies in moun- 
tain areas are above those of last season. 
The market has been dull, with only relatively 
small offerings. Many beekeepers in thistle 
areas have not yet extracted. Sales by bee- 


keepers in ton lots or more at Northern Cali- 
fornia delivery points: Light Amber to Extra 





Light Amber Blue Curl 3%-4e per lb.; Light 
Amber to Extra Light Amber Mixed Wild- 
flowers 3%-4c per Ib. 

Beeswax has moved in limited volume with 
the market generally 18-20c per Ib. at Central 
and Northern California delivery points. 

Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades—Tem- 
peratures have been lower with cool nights 
and high fogs during the early morning and 
with some rainfall along the upper coast. Oth- 
erwise the weather has been unusually dry 
and there is little on which bees can work ex- 
cept fireweed at the higher elevations and wild 
parsnips aiong the coast. The night fogs have 
continued and have provided a wonderful flow 
in coastal fireweed areas. While the fireweed 
crop as a whole may not yield more than 60 
to 80 lbs. to the colony, in some sections the 
crop may exceed 200 lbs. to the colony of 
water white honey and unusually heavy in 
body. The market is still slow, but beekeepers 
report that orders are increasing and that 
considerable inquiry for white honey has been 
received from the East Coast. Sales reported, 
White Fireweed ton lots 6-6%c, few higher, 
60's Te, small pails 8%e per lb.; White Clo- 
ver-Vetch, ton lots 5%-5%c, 60’s 6%-Te per 
lb., small pails 8c per lb.; Mixed Flowers 5- 
5%ec per |lb.; Extra Light Amber Manzanita 
from Southern Gregon sold at 6c per lb. de 
livered Portland. 

East of Cascades—Reports received indicate 
that in Oregon the Ontario district is having 





- only a small crop, Hermiston a very good crop, 


Stanfield a fairly good crop, and the Ba- 
lar, the Grand and Redmond section an 
average crop. The Yakima Valley in Wash- 
ington is apparently having a_ short crop 
as supers are filling slowly and the best 
of the honey flow is over. Bees did little in 
this section during the extreme hot weather, 
but with cooler weather they are working on 
alfalfa and sweet clover. White extracted is 
quoted at around 5%ec per Ib. in large lots, 
5%-6%ec in smaller lots, but with very little 
demand and with small pails selling at 8c per 
Ib. This year’s honey is reported unusually 
light in color and of good body. 

Intermountain Region—Extracting of honey 
is now general and it is apparent that both the 
quality and the quantity of the crop vary 
widely. In general the honey appears to be of 
good white color and heavy in body but some 
beekeepers report that the color of both ex- 
tracted and comb is darker than white. Carlot 
inquiry has so far been light but local sales 
are generally fairly good. Less carlot sales 
White to Water White extracted reported 5%- 
5%ec per Ilb., 60's 6-6%c, small pails 6%-9c 
per lb. Large lot offers reported at 5%c per 
lb., cans furnished. Good demand reported by 
local merchants for White to Light Amber comb, 
generally Fancy at $3.00-3.50 per case. Bees- 
wax is quoted at 18-20c¢ per Ib. 

Montana—Recent rainfall is expected to 
start clover blooming again, prolonging the 
nectar flow which until recently was _ better 
than in most of the other Mountain States. 

SUMMARY— Warm weather, and often ex- 
cessively warm weather, has been general over 
much of the East and the Plains States, but the 
Mountain States have had subnormal tempera 
tures, the thermometer frequently reaching be- 
low 50° and in a few sections below 40° 
Rainfall has been widespread over much of the 
East and the South, and extending over much 
of the Clover Belt. Some of the Plains States 
have had sufficient rainfall to continue nectar 
secretion, but in South Dakota grasshoppers 
and lack of rainfall have combined to stop 
the nectar flow. Reports continue to be re- 
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ceived emphasizing the spotted condition of rainfall in the Pacific Northwest heavy fogs 
this year’s crop. The heaviest yields reported have enabled beekeepers in fireweed areas at 
have been from Southern Michigan and East high elevations to obtain a bumper crop. Re- 
ern Nebraska, where occasional colonies are ports also continue to emphasize the unusually 
reported with over 400-pounds surplus to the fine condition of this year’s crop of honey, 
colony, but throughout the entire White Clover though it does not appear of quite such uni- 
and Sweet Clover Belt many colonies that were versally high quality as was indicated a few 
properly taken care of have obtained 150 to weeks ago. Package bees have often not made 
250 pounds to the colony or more, with pros- as much honey this season as colonies win- 
pects for more honey to follow as fall plants tered over. Because of the abundant rainfall 
are often in good condition. Many colonies in clover seedings look well for next year. Mar- 
the Clover Belt, however, especially in South- ket prices are often slightly below those of a 
eastern Minnesota, Western Wisconsin, North- year ago. Many cars of new crop White ex- 
ern Michigan, and Southern Ohio, have crops tracted have been sold in the White Clover and 
below normal. In the Mountain States recent Sweet Clover Belt at 5-5%c per lb., but often 
reports suggest a good crop in Idaho and with containers furnished, in such _ cases 
Montana, with the remainder of the area un- bringing the price up to last year’s level. Some 
certain. Insect infestations have been serious beekeepers, feeling that early reports of the 
here also. The California Sage and Buckwheat size of the crop have been exaggerated, are 
crops have proved disappointingly small, but planning to hold for higher prices than are 
Thistle is yielding well. In spite of the lack of now indicated. Comb honey is scarce. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in August we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. How does the honey 
flow (if any) thus far compare with normal? Give answer in per cent. 2. What is your estimate 
at this time of the 1938 honey crop in your region as compared with the average during the past 
five years? Give answer in per cent. 3. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if 
any, in large lots (carload or less) in your locality during the pest month for (a) extracted 
honey, per pound (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What are prices when sold to 
grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5 Ib. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5 Ib. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 5. What is the retai! price to consumers 
in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5 ub. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5 Ib. 
pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 6. How is honey now moving on the mar- 
ket in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 7. Is there any of last 
year’s honey left in the hands of producers in your locality? If so, what per cent of last year’s 
crop was carried over? 


Estim. 1937 
Honey 1938 MLargelots. To grocers. To retailers. Move- carry- 
State Name flow. crop. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. over. 
SC-Ala. (J. M. Cutts) 125 125 .55 .65 Slow 0 
B. C. (A. W. Finlay) 120 120 .10 .70 90 Fair 0 
S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 50 50 04% .62 13% Slow 0 
8-Calif. (Geo. Larinan) 10 10 .05% Fair 0 
SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) .100 100 05% 42 55 Slow 10 
E-Conn. (Allen Latham) 50 100 .75 5.00 .90 .28% Slow 5 
8-Fla. (C. C. Cook) 70 70 .05 .40 55 Slow 0 
C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 150 175 .06 40 55 Slow 0 
SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 130 125 05% 45 .60 Fair 0 
NC-TIlls. (A. L. Kildow) 100 110 .05 2.75 .50 12% Slow 0 
NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 125 100 55 3.60 .65 .20 Fair 0 
NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 125 125 50 3.60 .65 .20 Fair 5 
W-Iowa (E. G. Brown) 200 100 05% .59 Fair 0 
S-La. (E. C. Davis) 100 100 .05 .85 -50 Fair 0 
N-Maine (O. B. Griffin) 105 120 4.75 27% Slow 0 
C-Md. (S. G. Crocker) 80 100 .60 4.00 75 .25 Slow 0 
N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) 90 125 .06 % AT% 4.00 .60 .25 Fair 0 
S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) 150 150 .50 3.00 -75 .20 Fair 0 
C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 115 115 07% Slow 2 
E-Minn. (Floyd W. Ray) 90 100 05% 42 55 Fair 0 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 110 110 .50 65 Fair 0 
S-Minn. (J. F. Garner) 100 .50 3.00 60 16% Fair 0 
C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) Slow 0 
W-Nev. (Mrs. E. G. Norton) 75 05% Fair 0 
W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 25 0 
W-N. M. (C. A. Baltzley) 80 75 06% .50 .69 .23 Slow 0 
NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 100 100 06 4.00 .50 4.25 .60 .25 Fair 0 
C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 125 125 07% .50 Fair 2 
NW-N. C. (C. S. Baumgarner) 50 50 75 .90 Slow 0 
SE-N. C. (W. J. Martin) 90 90 .06 .60 .80 .20 Fair 10 
E-N. D. (M. W. Cousineau) .69 .20 Fair 0 
C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 200 200 .55 3.50 
NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 90 90 .65 .18 Fair 0 
W-Ore. (H. A. Seullen) 67 67 Fair 0 
SE-Pa. (D. C. Gilham) 100 120 .70 4.25 1.00 .25 Fair 5 
W-S. Cc. (E. S. Prevost) 80 RO 75 Fair 0 
C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 50 50 .75 Fair 0 
E-Tenn. (W. L. Walling) 10 30 85 Slow 5 
C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) 100 110 45 55 Slow 0 
S-Texas (H. B. Parks) 100 110 .05 .48 55 Fair 5 
N-Utah (W. H. Hendricks) 100 100 36% .50 Slow 2 
W-Vt. (Phillip Crane) 50 50 25 Fair 0 
8-Va. (T. C. Asher) 20 30 50 3.60 .69 .20 Fair 0 
N-W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) .60 .20 Slow 0 
N-Wyo. (Earl C. Reed) 75 100 -50 .60 Fair 0 
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ELIMINATE 
BROKEN 
COMBS IN 
EXTRACTING 





EXTRACTS 

4 DEEP OR 
8 SHALLOW 
FRAMES AT 
A CRANKING 









The Universal Honey Extractor 


Takes 4 deep frames of any standard 
size up to 11%” or 8 shallow frames 
of any size up to 6%” depth, at a 
loading or cranking. It is the one 
used by Dadant and Woodman when 
Radials are not used. 

It has the greatest capacity in the 
smallest space and least weight, ca- 
pacity considered, which makes for 
easy cranking, yet is the most sub- 
stantial. 

It will extract more honey and do it 
easier than any hand-power extrac- 
tor on the market. It has a minimum 
of air resistance. It is a quantity pro- 
duction extractor and 3000 pounds 
per day and upwards have been ex- 
tracted in out-apiary extracting. 
Price $33.00. Shipping wt. 130 Ibs. 


Manufactured by 


A. G. Woodman Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 




















Ti t 
of the year for requeening. 


honey flow. 








September is generally conceded to be one of the best months 


It assures a vigorous young queen for winter with the attend- 
ant quick build-up in the spring. 
Don’t risk those old ones which have gone through a heavy 


SUPERIOR THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


Any amount, 50c each. 
15% discount to dealers. 
Clipped or air mail at no extra cost. 


The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Miss. 


Requeen 
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Labels 


When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 





Trade Mk. Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 





We offer a new line of 5 colored 
labels at low prices. These labels 
are sold only by us. We offer 24- 
hour service. 


Write for free samples. 


The Walter T. Kelley 
Company 


PADUCAH, Ky. 














ROOT SERVICE 


From CHICAGO 


You must say it was 


Good Service 


we gave you here all through the ‘‘rush’’ 
weeks. Expect just as much on your late 
supply and container orders. You are get 
ting good honey. Take good care of it. 

Do you need a new extractor—large or 
small—for power or hand use? 

Do you need uncapping cans and tanks, 
melters, knives, strainers, etc.? 

Do you need 60-lb. cans, 2%-lb. cans, 
5-lb. and 10-lb. pails, ete.? 

Do you need glass jars—a choice of 
twenty jars—Modernistic, Beehive, round, 
ete.? 

Do you need cartons—regular and win- 
dow, wrappers—plain and decorated—and 
shipping cases, etc.? 


Send your orders where quick shipment 
may be made. 

Our Root Catalog and Container price 
list free. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, Illinois 











Better Bred Queens 


Three Banded Italians 


September, a good month to requeen your bees. We can make prompt shipment 
on any quantity queens you wish. 42%c each, any quantity. 
Basswood queen cages cheap. Write for prices. 


Calvert Apiaries, Calvert, Alabama 








COPY FREE. 





United States. Address 





2 Years $1.50 


American Bee Journal—monthly; published and edit- 
ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and 
tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 
$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. 8. A. and Canada. 


Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture—both mag- 
asines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This offer good only in the 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Honey Containers 


GLASS JARS * Modernis- 
tic—Tall round—Beehive— 
TIN * Plain friction top 
pails and cans — Sixty 
pound cans— 








COMB HONEY WRAPPERS AND CARTONS * Revelation flat and 
bag wrappers—Window cartons—Corrugated shipping cases— 





Reshipping cartons— Honey signs—sample bottles and mailing cases 
—Beehive paint—Lily. Tulip Cups— 





EXTRACTING EQUIPMENT * Extractors—Uncapping knives— 
Uncapping planes—Capping melters— 





HONEY LABELS * A complete catalog of sales compelling lab=«ls, 
ready to try out on your honey container (On request) 





QUEEN BEES—For fall requeening. 





COMPLETE FALL PRICE LIST—with 
these and other items for your end of 
the season needs. Send for copy. It gives 
complete descriptions and prices. 





Just drop a card to 


DADANT & SONS 





HAMILTON, - - wonneed 
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Success? And How! 


L. H. Sweetser 


How an International 
Honey Business 


Was Developed 





The most attractive honey stand to be found from Coast to 
Coast. 


That the producing and marketing 
of honey can be made to grow into 
a business not only known through- 
out the nation, but even internation- 
ally famous, and from a _ wayside 
honey stand as a start, has been am- 
ply proven by the Mayer family, of 
Monrovia, California. Their methods 
are not kept carefully guarded as 
valuable secrets, but generously 
given out to those who wish to learn. 

Yes, from a small wayside table 
and a rented apiary there started the 
business which has distributed prod- 
ucts of the apiary to every state in 
the union, and to most civilized 
countries of the globe, to mayors, 
governors, the president of the Unit- 
ed States, to bigwigs and potentates 
in foreign lands. 

The little wayside table has been 
discarded, and its place taken by a 
great, rambling sales booth, artistic 
and attractive, that compels atten- 
tion in a district where unusually 
distinctive roadside sales-stands are 
the rule. 

This wayside booth has_ been 
named “Honeyville” by the Mayers. 
It is located on the well-traveled 
Foothills Boulevard, on the approach 


to Los Angeles. Travelers see, as they 
approach, an enormous rock build- 
ing, with inviting porches and patios, 
arcades and tree-lined walks, and a 
glimpse of temptingly arrayed honey 
products in attractive show-cases, all 
displayed in novel and dainty con- 
tainers. On the roof they see an im- 
mense sign, giving distances to New 
York, London and other cities, indi- 
cating that here is an industry of 
international scope. 

It is hard for the stranger to pass 
this compelling booth. And if he 
does, he usually turns back on the 
wide highway and drives up onto the 
spacious parking space bordering 
the booth. Here, he and his family 
are entranced by an array of honey 
that would do credit to displays en- 
tered in competition in some state 
fair or a great exposition. In fact, 
the Mayers are expert at arranging 
their displays for state, or interna- 
tional shows. 

While the visiting strangers are 
roaming about the place, peering in- 
to the glass-covered hives to watch 
the bees at work, or exclaiming with 
delight at the honey in delicate 
glass containers or the curiously 
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wrought beeswax candies, and the 
gift boxes; or sitting at a table in 
their little cafe with the ornate ar- 
rangement of honey products, let us 
talk with young Joe Mayer and find 
out how this all was done. 


How it All Started 


You see, Albert C. Mayer and his 
two boys started some few years ago 
with a rented apiary, and no money. 
How strange it seems, that success is 
generally wrought through conflict 
with difficulties, and from a start 
without money and frequently quite 
a bit in debt. Well, this family con- 
tended with difficulties, until 1919, 
when they at length came to own an 
apiary of their own, and $25 in cash. 
They then moved to their present lo- 
cation, and started a business which 
has grown steadily until they now 
own 1400 colonies, this outstanding 
sales booth, a fine home, and a list of 
11,000 live names on their shipping 
books, many of them prominent per- 
sonages of all over the world. 


I asked Joe to what he attributed 
their success. ‘Well,’ he_ replied, 
“Dad insisted that we be as original 
as possible and give the public noth- 
ing but the best in quality.” 

I could see that the family was 
original. They had articles on display 
that I’d never seen in a honey ex- 
hibit before. One, for instance, took 
my fancy. It was a waxed orange 
blossom, with a piece of comb, in a 
clear bottle of almost white honey. 
“Yes, that’s quite popular,” said Joe, 
“especially for gifts. We pasteurize 
the blossom which, when eaten, has 
a delicious flavor. The process is 
patented. We send great quantities 
of these little jars all over the 
world.” 
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Yes indeed, there were plenty of 
original ideas, and I assumed that 
the honey was of the best, or their 
customers would not return. Some 
names were on their list, declared 
Joe, since 1920. But I wondered how 
they advertised. I asked. 


How They Advertise 


“In the first place,” explained Joe, 
“we got in this recess, where we 
can be seen from far away, on one 
of the best traveled coast-to-coast 
highways in California. When peo- 
ple stopped, we made it pleasant for 
them, and frequently sold for dis- 
tant delivery. We studied methods 
of shipping, and made sure that our 
product reached our customer in at- 
tractive condition. We listed their 
names, and circularized them at 
times. We improved this _ sales 
building until it became one of the 
most attractive in the country.” 

I learned that they got out book- 
lets of recipes, and pamphlets setting 
forth the advantages and healthful- 
ness of honey as a food. These pam- 
phlets they gave to customers. They 
made up packages of comb honey, 
from a separate apiary, for asthma 
and hay fever. 

‘You have worked up a fine busi- 
ness,” I said, ‘“‘but is it possible now 
for others to gain success such as you 
have?’’ 

“If they attend to business, they 


-can. You see, we retail all our choic- 


est product and get the very highest 
retail prices. We have the location 
which brings us a high class of cus- 
tomers. We have found there is al- 
ways a class of buyers insisting, on 
the very best, and the best is what 
we handle. Our honey is true to 
flavor, true to label. There are cus- 
tomers who can tell quality, who in- 
sist on quality, and when they find 
we can supply them with quality 
honey they remain with us. 

“My brother, Alfred J., is in 
charge of the field. It is his duty to 
bring in the best honey that Cali- 
fornia can produce. I am the publici- 
ty man, the sales manager. Father, 
Albert C., is the manager. We work 
together and we work in harmony.’ 

Joe showed me letters of appre- 
ciation from prominent persons all 
over the world. “We make it a 
point,’ he declared, “to acquaint 
people in high position with our 
product. We are proud of our honey, 
knowing it to be the choicest possi- 
ble to produce, and feel that it de- 
serves to go to the best tables. From 
time to time we send a gift box to 
some notable. Always, the president 
of the United States is remembered 
at Christmas. And we have learned 
that our honey actually goes to his 
table.” 

Proudly, Joe displayed a great 


(Continued on page 591) 
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Walter H. Hull 


Every once in so often some 
thoughtful beekeeper, contemplating 
an unsatisfactory honey market, pro- 
poses greater supervision and con- 
trol, either through voluntary or- 
ganization or by the Government. A 
typical example is Bruce L. More- 
house’s “‘I Take Exception,’ on page 
300, of May, 1938, Gleanings. His 
chief worry seems to be chain stores. 
“ _.. chain store buyers shop around 
by sending out requests to a hundred 
or more producers at a time.” Hard 
on the beekeeper? I'll say it is! But 
strictly legitimate, according to the 
rules. As well complain of it as for 
a baseball team to complain because 
their opponents bat the ball into all 
parts of the field. 


But “... The buyer pits one bee- 
keeper against another, frequently 
with misleading statements until one 
sells at production cost or lower.” 
That sort of thing is against the 
rules of the! game and thoroughly re- 
grettable. Yet every experienced pro- 
ducer knows, or should know, that 
it is common practice among un- 
scrupulous business men and he 
should be on his guard against it. 

All right; but some of them ap- 
parently do not know, or do not care, 
or have not the stamina or intelli- 
gence to avoid these blandishments. 
They sell at cost, or lower, and the 
retailer passes these cut rates on to 
the consumer and so, presumably, 
the market is ruined. What can we 
do about that? 

We will come back to that present- 
ly. First, let us consider another 
point brought up by Mr. Morehouse 
—a point which proves, incidental- 
ly, that if we should, by any means 
or magic, succeed in eliminating all 
sharp buying practice, all cut rate 
chain stores, all foolish beekeepers 
who sell at less than a fair selling 
price, we would still have with us 
the problem of cut rate honey and 
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How To Beat Cut Rates 


Walter H. Hull 


The Cut Rater Will Eventually Cut 
Himself Out Of Business 


its depressing effect on honey prices 
in general. To quote again from Mr. 
Morehouse’s meaty article: “For 
many years an independent grocery 
in one of our large cities has made 
a football of honey in 5-lb. pails. It 
seems that the crop of ‘foolish bee- 
keepers’ is never ending, because 
this firm is able to sell 5-lb. pails of 
honey, all labeled, at less than regu- 
lar bottlers are selling wholesale!” 


It is assumed that the reason this 
store can sell at a low rate is because 
it buys at a low rate from producers 
who sell unwisely. It may be so. But 
it is not necessarily so. It is common 
knowledge that some stores make a 
practice of selecting some article or 
product and selling it at a low price, 
frequently less than they paid for it, 
the idea being to attract customers 
into the store by this means and then 
depend on selling them enough other 
stuff, on some ofi which the price has 
probably been jacked up above the 
prevailing rate, to cover the loss on 
the leading article. It does not al- 
ways work out that way, for the buy- 
ing public, too, has a way of shop- 
ping around, buying these cut rate 
articles and nothing else from the 
stores; and no one feels very sorry 
for the storekeeper when he has to 
pocket a substantial loss. Yet the 
practice continues to be common, so 
much so that manufacturers of trade- 
marked articles have to be continual- 
ly on guard against it. The point here 
is that honey as a general product 
is no exception. The tribulations of 
the beekeeper in this respect are 
merely the routine tribulations of 
business men in general. 

So, too, the suggested remedy of 
increased organization or govern- 
mental control is a routine sugges- 
tion. Before going further let me 
state that nothing in this article is 
intended as an argument against 
more effective organization among 
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beekeepers or reasonable control in 
regard to marketing honey, especial- 
ly grading regulations and the sale 
of off-grade honey. I believe that, 
considering the personnel and the 
business as a whole, the greatest 
good would result from a certain 
degree of organization and control. 
But I don’t know where that point of 
greatest good lies and _ probably 
would not know until we had gone 
considerably beyond it in one direc- 
tion or another. I doubt very much 
that any one else knows, though each 
will have his opinions on the sub- 
ject, and quite rightly so. 

We have the machinery for any 
degree of control you might ask for 
—organizations galore, to say noth- 
ing of a Government willing (much 
too willing, in my opinion) to as- 
sume control of everything. What 
follows, while not to be construed as 
an argument against control within 
reason, will explain, I think, why 
we have failed to get greater control 
through existing agencies. 

Fundamentally, it is merely a 
question of paying the price. Not in 
money, but in other things far more 
vital and important. Turn back a few 
pages in the Book of Time. In his es- 
say on Compensation you recall how 
Emerson pointed out that for every- 
thing gained something is lost, for 
every loss there is a compensating 
gain. Those who favor a high degree 
of control, by Gavernment or other- 
wise, are prone to see only the ben- 
efits, or those things that they con- 
ceive to be benefits, completely ig- 
noring the things that would be lost 
in compensation for these gains. 


But let us get back now to the 
more immediate problem of how to 
get a fair price for honey under con- 
ditions which include: 1. The pro- 
ducer who sells at less than cost. 2. 
The store that buys at less than cost 
of production and passes this cut on 
to the consumer. 3. The store that 
uses honey as a leader, selling honey 
at a loss in order to attract customers 
for other goods. 


Don’t worry about the producer 
who sells at less than cost. He is like 
the frogs peeping in a roadside pud- 
dle. You might think in passing that 
there were a million of him, while 
actually there may be very few. If 
he is really selling at less than cost 
he is either running himself out of 
business or working for less than 
wages, or both. You can be fairly 
sure that, in the long run, his pro- 
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duction will decrease rather than in- 
crease. 

Don’t worry about the grocery 
store that buys low and sells low. It 
is like the clothing store that openly 
proclaims its cut rate policy. Leaving 
out the question of business ethics, 
as long as there are cut rate products 
to be bought, such stores perform a 
service by taking these low price 
products off the market, where they 
might do excessive harm, and dis- 
posing of them in a comparatively 
harmless way. Also, most of the cus- 
tomers for these cut rate goods are 
people who probably would not be 
able to buy them at all except at cut 
rates. 

Don’t worry about the store that 
sells honey at a loss in order to at- 
tract customers for other goods; for 
worry will not get you anywhere. 
Fortunately, there are other things 
that will. A while back we men- 
tioned the fact that manufacturers 
of trade-marked articles have to be 
on guard against merchants cutting 
the price on their goods in this man- 
ner. They do this by strictly con- 


trolling the retail price and refusing 


to sell to stores that will not co-oper- 
ate with them. 


The reason they can control the re- 
tail price is because their goods are 
trade-marked. The honey producer 
gets the same result by using his 
own label and putting up a uniform 
product of high quality. 

By the way, do you realize the full 
import of that phrase, “uniform 
product of high quality?’’ It means 
that everything your bees produce 
that does not qualify for that grade 
is, so far as your trade is concerned, 
off-grade honey. Well, what are you 
going to do with it? I’m not saying 
that you should or you shouldn’t, but 
I'll bet three last year’s section boxes 
against a wad of propolis that five 
out of every so many of you pack it 
up and sell it wherever you can for 
whatever you can get. 


Speaking of off-grade honey in 
chain stores, Mr. Morehouse says: 
“Of course, this chain store honey 
was selling at about 20c per 5-lb. pail 
cheaper than my honey. Another 
chain store does buy my honey, puts 
it on the same shelf plainly marked 
at a higher price, and sells more of it 
than the honey from their own ware- 
house.” 


Well, there you are! The buying 
public is not so dumb, after all. 
Bath, N. C. 
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Things Not To Do 


C. M. Isaacson 


Some of the Important 


Don’ts in Beekeeping 
Are Not Always 


Big Ones 


Every season we learn different 
methods of doing things in and 
around the apiary, also we find out 
more or less things we should not do. 
Thinking over last summer’s happen- 
ings, several came to mind which 
seem to be of as much importance 
as things we should do. Of course, 
I do not mean the very evident 
“nots” of food scarcity, failing 
queens, no protection from winds, 
not enough room, etc. It is other 
seemingly minor ones which also 
have a large effect on the season’s 
success that I have in mind. 


For instance, don’t give colonies 
too much room in early spring. Many 
times colonies seem extremely strong 
and one is tempted to furnish them 
with an extra body for brood rear- 
ing. In more southern latitudes it 
may prove desirable, but in my lo- 
cality it doesn’t work in most years. 
Too often a cold snap comes when 
work is well started in the extra su- 
per and chills a large proportion of 
all the brood. The seemingly smaller, 
compact brood area results in the 
largest colony at honey-flow time for 
me. Last April I gave extra room to 
several colonies before settled 
weather had arrived. A week later 
a cold spell came. These colonies suf- 
fered by far the most of any and 
were set back a great deal. In fact, 
one or two were reduced to only a 
handful of brood. They had been 
stronger than ordinary colonies but 
were unable to keep the enlarged 
hive warm enough. 


And even if there is no chilled 
brood, there is another ‘danger.’ If 
you have a late main honey flow, 
your colonies may actually become 
too strong—pass their peak before 


the flow arrives. Two of my hives 
last year aptly illustrated this. Both 
had good queens and were alike ex- 
cept that one was measurably strong- 
er in bees than the other. The smaller 
one built up slowly—the other was 
very much ahead in bees in June. 
The determining factor, however, 
was the much greater amount of 
brood that the smaller colony had at 
the start of the flow. The final crop 
was over a super in favor of the 
once “weaker” hive. During the early 
part of the season the first colony 
was ahead but gradually lost ground 
due to its lack of reserve strength. 
After it had reached its peak of 
strength early, the queen had slack- 
ened in egg-laying—thus not enough 
brood was emerging during the flow 
to balance the loss of old field bees. 
This colony would have been better 
off if it had been held back some- 
what—or divided. 


Many beekeepers provide ventila- 
tion during the hottest summer 
months by staggering the supers. 
This is a good practice, but if you 
like well finished combs, don’t leave 
them that way when cooler weather 
arrives. Very few bees will fill or 
seal the portion of the combs nearest 
the opening. If these are not closed 
when robbing time approaches, many 
supers will have a large space practi- 
cally empty (except for pollen) in 
the top corner of the combs. Evident- 
ly the idea is to leave nothing near 
where a thief may get a chance at it. 


Everyone knows that a poor or 
failing queen should not be left in a 
colony. Another well-known point 
that is sometimes overlooked is the 
undesirability of leaving even a pro- 
lific queen in the hive when her bees 
show bad or weak characteristics. 
Several times I have mistakenly 
left such a one—blaming other con- 
ditions for the colony’s poor state, 
simply because the queen was laying 
heavily. Last season a certain hive 
had an unusually large amount of 
dead brood. As I have had no experi- 
ence with AFB, I sent in a sample to 
our state entomologist who con- 
firmed my belief that it was merely 
sacbrood. Although I knew that the 
recommended practice was then to 
requeen, she was laying so well that 
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I tried to improve conditions by 
strengthening it with additional bees 
and brood. When it did no good, I fin- 
ally did introduce a new queen and 
in five or six weeks the trouble had 
practically disappeared. Replacing a 
queen seemingly doing good work is 
often necessary, due to some in- 
herent weakness of her progeny. 


Other beekeepers as well as myself 
have doubtless had the experience 
of a colony very strong in bees gath- 
ering very little honey in comparison 
with a smaller one—even when 
making no attempt to swarm. Here 
again is an inherent characteristic 
but one hard to foretell in advance 
of the honeyflow. 


Along with undesirable traits 
might be mentioned the one of a col- 
ony refusing to accept a new queen. 
Unless you are an expert, don’t try 
to requeen such a one more than 
twice at most. Most of the time it 
doesn’t pay. I have had colonies 
which proved even more stubborn 
than myself. One in particular, I 
sacrificed five good queens on—with 
three well recommended methods of 
introduction—before I gave up and 
united them with a queenright hive. 
The bees were not “ugly” in a fight- 
ing sense but simply did not want a 
new hive mother. Incidentally, I 
might mention that in the above case, 
I tried the regular cage method of 
introducing, twice (with attendant 
bees removed), a modified form 
once, the ‘“‘push-in-the-comb” method 
once, and lastly the smoke method 
mentioned in Gleanings (June 1936, 
pp. 335-336). None worked. 

Most beekeepers know that to su- 
per too lightly is waste. I might add, 
don’t become too optimistic and do 
the opposite, especially towards the 
normal close of a honeyflow. I did 
last summer, and when the sweet 
clover flow ended suddenly due to 
sudden and continued cool weather 
two weeks before its usual finish, I 
had nearly a super per colony with 
but two or three days work in them. 
Also the supers next to these were not 
as well filled as a result. I had a lot of 
supers to handle with nothing much 
in them. And of course the honey 
was of poorer quality, being spread 
out over too great a space for the 
bees to ripen properly during the 
cool weather. Sometimes just a trifle 
of pessimism is of value—especially 
the finish of the season. 

Those beekeepers who have 
worked in a too-crowded apiary, I 
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am sure will join with me in saying 
—don’t place colonies too closely or 
if unavoidably cramped for room, at 
least space them so that one is not 
directly in another’s line of flight. 
A poorly arranged beeyard (and this 
means also in relation to surround- 
ing objects which may influence the 
bees’ flight) can cause a great deal of 
confusion and ill temper among the 
bees—with subsequent discomfort to 
the apiarist. A cloud of busy worker 
bees waiting for the beekeeper to 
move out of their way can become 
very impatient at the loss of time, 
and a stack of supers in their way 
can also add to their annoyance. 
Don’t arrange your apiary too hur- 
riedly; a few minutes spent in plan- 
ning may mean much more later on. 

And as an afterthought, don’t let 
your smoker go out! The best of 
bees can get unaccountable notions— 
and then there may be an “ornery” 
hive. On a nice day with gentle bees, 
one is prone to forget the smoker en- 
tirely. I have at times—occasionally 
to my sorrow when suddenly into a 
peaceful atmosphere would come a 
few trouble-loving bees. Interlude— 


‘to light the smoker (or at least get 


it to working better). 

Little things often loom large in 
the final count. Others add much to 
one’s comfort during the actual work. 
The big “don’ts” are the most im- 
portant, of course, but it is well to 
remember the small ones also. They 
all contribute to the final result, 
which for most of us consists of 
both pleasure and profit. 

Middle River, Minn. 

















C. H. Cale, editor of the American Bee Journal, 
caught in one of his carefree moments at 4 
recent beekeepers’ meeting. 
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Stack o’ Wheats---with Honey 


Mrs. Benjamin Nielsen 


Food Fashions Come 


and Go but Griddle 


Cakes Go on Forever 





Stacks of delectable buckwheat griddle cakes, sausage done to 


a turn, 


With the advent of crisp, autumn 
days, carrying a zippy tang in the 
air, appetites are stepped up consid- 
erably and more substantial meals 
are in demand. Is there anything bet- 
ter to start the day off right than a 
big stack of tempting, golden-brown 
honey griddle cakes? Flanked with 
crisp bacon curls, tiny sausages done 
to a turn; heaps of butter and sec- 
onded with plenty of honey, they are 
guaranteed to banish the worst of 
morning grouches. In fact, the family 
can’t pull chairs up fast enough when 
those delightful whiffs begin to arise 
from the griddle to tickle those ole- 
factory nerves! . 

Why confine this ever popular 
favorite to being served only at the 
breakfast table? It’s quite smart to 
serve them for midnight snacks, af- 
ter theatre parties; and following 
football games they do hit the spot! 
Start things off with a bow] of steam- 
ing soup, followed by piping hot 
honey griddle cakes, crisp, cold 
shining red apples and a bit of snap- 
py cheese—coffee, of course. Such a 
spread can’t help but add to your 
culinary reputation! 

Use a ready prepared pancake 
mix if you like, taking advantage of 
the measuring and mixing already 
done for you; but do try adding an 
egg or two for extra lightness; a lit- 
tle melted butter and two or three 
tablespoons of honey for that elusive 
flavor and to make your griddle 
cakes a wee bit browner. This trio 
will do wonders for the best of 
mixes. 

Crisp bacon, tender curls of home- 
cured ham both make excellent ac- 
companiments and few things go so 
well with griddle cakes as does sau- 
Sage, either link or sliced. Link sau- 
sage should be pricked with a fork 


weaa 


and new comb honey. Can you think of a better 


combination? 


before being cooked, to restrain that 
prankish inclination to burst and 
curl up, thus spoiling their smooth, 
symmetrical contours. 

There are so many varieties of 
griddle cakes possible that one need 
not serve the same kind twice in one 
week. As a starter try these: 

Honey Griddle Cakes 

One cup sifted flour, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder, % teaspoon salt, 1 
egg, well beaten, 2 tablespoons hon- 
ey, 3%4 cup milk and 2 tablespoons 
butter. 

Sift flour once, measure and add 
baking powder and salt; sift again. 
Add honey gradually to well beaten 
egg, stir in milk. Add gradually to 
the sifted dry ingredients, beating 
only until smooth. Add melted but- 
ter. Bake on hot, greased griddle. 
Makes 12 to 15 griddle cakes. 

Whole Wheat Griddle Cakes 

One-half cup whole wheat flour, 1 
cup white flour, 3 teaspoons baking 
powder, 34 teaspoon salt, 2 eggs, well 
beaten, 4 tablespoons honey, 1 cup 
milk and three tablespoons melted 
butter. 

Sift white flour, measure and com- 
bine with salt and baking powder; 
sift again. Add whole wheat flour 
but do not attempt to sift. Beat eggs 
until light, beat honey in gradually; 
add milk and melted butter. Stir into 
the dry ingredients, beating only un- 
til smooth. Makes about 2 dozen grid- 
dle cakes. 


Buckwheat Griddle Cakes 

One and % cups buckwheat flour, 
1 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoons baking 
powder, 2 beaten eggs, 3 tablespoons 
honey, 1% cups milk and 3 table- 
spoons melted butter. 

Sift and measure the flour, add salt 
and baking powder and sift again. 





the 
then add the 
milk. Combine with dry ingredients, 
beating only until smooth; add the 
melted butter. Bake on hot, greased 
griddle. 


Sour Milk Buckwheat Cakes 


Add the honey gradually to 
lightly beaten eggs, 


Two cups buckwheat flour, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon baking pow- 
der, 1% teaspoons soda, 2 eggs, 3 
tablespoons honey, 2 cups of sour 
milk and % cup sour cream. 

Sift flour, measure and add re- 
maining dry ingredients; sift again. 
Add the honey gradually to the light- 
ly beaten eggs; stir in sour milk and 
the sour cream. Add to the dry in- 
gredients, beating until smooth. 


Raised Buckwheat Cakes 


One-half cake of dry or com-. 


pressed yeast, 4 cups lukewarm 
water, 3 tablespoons honey, 1% tea- 
spoons salt, % teaspoon soda, 1 ta- 
blespoon water and buckwheat flour. 

Soften the yeast in 1 cup of the 
water. Add honey, salt, remainder 
of the water and sufficient buck- 
wheat flour to make a thin batter. 
Cover and allow to raise over night 
in a warm place. In the morning 
when ready to bake add the soda, dis- 
solved in 1 tablespoon cold water. 
Beat thoroughly and bake in the usu- 
al way. 

Rice Griddle Cakes 

Two and % cups sifted flour, % 
cup cold cooked rice, % teaspoon 
salt, 3 teaspoons baking powder, 2 
eggs, well beaten, % cup honey, 1% 
cups milk, and 3 tablespoons melted 
butter. 

Sift and measure the flour, add 
dry ingredients and sift again. Beat 
the eggs until very light, beating the 
honey in gradually; add the rice and 
milk. Stir into the dry ingredients, 
beating only until smooth. Add melt- 
ed butter. Bake on hot, greased grid- 
dle. 

Cornmeal Griddle Cakes 


One and % cups sifted flour, 22 
teaspoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 1 cup yellow cornmeal, 2 eggs, 
3 tablespoons honey, 1% cups milk 


and 4 tablespoons melted butter. 








Delicately browned rice griddle cakes and curls 
of crisp bacon to allay that early morning 
grouch. 


Sift the flour, measure; add baking 
powder and salt, and sift again. Add 
the cornmeal and mix thoroughly. 
Beat the eggs until light, adding the 
honey gradually, then the milk. Stir 
into the dry ingredients, beating on- 
ly until smooth. Add the melted but- 
er. 


Soy Whole Wheat Griddle Cakes 


Two eggs, 3 tablespoons honey, 1 
cup milk, 1% cups whole wheat 
flour, % cup soybean flour, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder and 1 tea- 
spoon salt. 

Beat honey gradually into the 
lightly beaten eggs; add milk. Com- 
bine dry ingredients and to these add 
the honey and egg mixture, beating 
until smooth. Bake on hot, greased 
griddle. 


Rolled Pancakes 


One cup sifted flour, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder, % teaspoon salt, 2 
egg yolks, 2 tablespoons honey, 1 cup 
milk, 2 tablespoons melted butter 
and 2 egg whites. 

Sift the flour, measure; add baking 
powder and salt; sift again. Combine 
lightly beaten egg yolks, honey and 
milk; add gradually to the dry in- 
gredients, beating only until smooth. 
Stir in melted butter and fold in the 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Bake on 
hot, greased griddle. Roll each pan- 
cake around a broiled sausage, hold- 
ing together with toothpick. 


Bread Crumb Griddle Cakes 


One and % cups honey bread 
erumbs (honey whole wheat or 
cracked wheat bread is excellent for 
these), 1% cups milk, 3 tablespoons 
melted butter, 2 eggs, well beaten, 3 
tablespoons honey, % cup flour, 
sifted, % teaspoon salt and 4 tea- 
spoons baking powder. 

Scald the milk; add crumbs and al- 
low to soak until crumbs are very 
soft. Add well beaten eggs into which 
the honey has been beaten gradually, 
then the melted butter. Stir into the 
dry ingredients which have been 
sifted together. Beat only until 
smooth. Bake on hot, greased griddle. 

Aurora, Nebr, 
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Amber Honey 
Grant D. Morse 
It Is as Fine, as Palatable and as Valuable as White Honey 


What, fundamentally, are the dif- 
ferences between amber and white 
honeys? (For the moment I shall 
leave the dark honeys out of the dis- 
cussion.) Both are composed of 
sugars, ash, moisture, and a small 
percentage of undetermined matter; 
both have a distinguishing color; 
both have flavor and aroma. 

My claim is that aside from the 
matter of color, flavor, and aroma, 
amber honey does not differ vitally 
or fundamentally from white honey. 
Both contain about the same propor- 
tions of dextrose, levulose, ash, and 
moisture. Both are substantially the 
same in food value both for humans 
and for bees. 

The important difference, then, 
lies in color, flavor, and aroma. Is 
the color, flavor, and aroma of white 
honey, tupelo, or clover, superior to 
that of a blended amber honey (for 
most amber honey is a blend), or of 
an amber honey gathered, for exam- 
ple, from sumac? Isn’t the answer to 
that question a matter of taste and 
not of superior intrinsic worth and 
quality on the part of either? 

First, let us consider the question 
of color. Do you like white as a color 
better than amber? Some do, of 
course. Some do not. Some say a 
blond is more fair. Others prefer a 
brunette. Still an occasional one 
praises the beauty of the golden, or 
auburn. Some like white eggs better 
than brown. The white eggs bring a 
better price in the market. Is there 
any sense in that? As I have said be- 
fore, is there not reason to believe 
that since the hens that lay white eggs 
are more prolific, their owners have 
encouraged the public to indulge a 
preference for the white eggs? In 
some localities dealers sell more 
vanilla than chocolate ice cream. 
Which is better? Most of us can 
agree, I think that color at least 
when it comes to a choice between 
white and amber honey, is not the 
important consideration. The A B C 
and X Y Z of Bee Culture, page 399, 
1935 edition, says in part: ‘Color is 
a fair guide, but not always so, for 
the famous heather honey of Europe 

The reader is referred to page 151, March, 
1938 ; also to page 365, June, 1938, Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture. 
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is quite dark, and yet no honey 
stands higher in popular esteem on 
that continent.” 

Now which has better flavor, 
white or amber honey? Since aroma 
is so closely associated with flavor 
as to be, indeed, a part of it, let us 
consider the two factors together. Is 
not the answer to this question again 
a matter of personal taste or prefer- 
ence? 

Superior Flavor is What Counts 


_ There are several white, or very 
light honeys, and there are several 
amber honeys. Fine as clover honey 
is, some prefer tupelo honey because 
of its being still whiter, but even 
more because it contains so much 
levulose which makes it attractive 
to those suffering from diabetes. 

A great many people like maple 
syrup, especially to eat on griddle 
cakes, yet I know one man who pre- 
fers a white cane syrup for this pur- 
pose. He thinks the flavor and aroma 
are better. Maple syrup is darker 
and stronger flavored than cane 
syrup, yet the majority of those who 
have used maple syrup prefer it for 
certain purposes, such as sweetening 
for griddle cakes. Most butter we 
buy has artificial coloring matter in 
it. The best butter, probably, is the 
butter made in the month of June. 
This has a more amber cast than but- 
ter made, say, in. April or December. 
The June butter is better (if it is bet- 
ter) because it is made when cows 
are feeding on fresh tender grass in 
plenty. A friend of mine recently 
bought four pounds of fresh butter 
from a farmer and the children of 
the family would not eat it! It was 
very pale in color and they were 
used to butter with coloring in it! 

The darker honeys that are made 
hereabouts in the fall, such as aster 
honey or goldenrod honey, are usu- 
ally not so palatable as some others. 
At least this is my opinion. But the 
amber honeys of the spring and sum- 
mer gathered from sumac and other 
sources are extremely popular with 
most people who use them. Their 
color is a light amber. The flavor, in 
my opinion, is a little stronger and 


more pronounced than that of most 
(Continued on page 595) 
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How to Make a Shakeswarm 
Adjunkt Ivar Hedberg 





When we read in the bee litera- 
ture about shakeswarms, we often 
get different statements. Some au- 
thors think that the bees should be 
closed in a box two or three days in 
order to get the bees to remain in 


their new place and accept the young - 


queen. 

I will now tell you how one needs 
to close the bees only five hours and 
get better results. But we must first 
understand the principle of the 
shake method. 

This is grounded on the fact that 
queenless bees, which are in a des- 
perate situation, but which quickly 
come into better circumstances, lose 





A System Used 
by a Queen Breeder 


of Sweden 


their memory, mark their new loca- 
tion and remain as a natural swarm. 
But the bees must be full-fed, as they 
are by swarming, or the shake 
swarming will not succeed. 

From a super above the queen ex- 
cluder I take a frame and shake the 
bees in a small box and give the con- 
fined bees syrup (60% sugar). After 
three hours I throw in the box a 


young queen, and after two hours the 
bees have clustered as a small nat- 





Fig. 3. 


ural swarm. After that I shake the 
bees into a baby nucleus box with 
two frames 15x15 square centimeters, 
(5.9 by 5.9 inches). 

The swarm-box is small, 14x14x20 
cubic centimeters, (5% by 5% by 8.8 
inches) and the construction is to be 
seen from Fig. 1. In the cover is a 
hole of 10 centimeters (3.9 inches) 
diameter, and the bottom is fastened 
with a hinge. But the most interest- 
ing thing is that two of the sides are 
wirecloth. One can easily see, if there 
are plenty of bees, how they accept 
the queen and how the confined bees 
behave. It is easy to correct condi- 
tions if anything should be wrong. 
One can also, through the wire, give 
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Pig. 5. 
the bees syrup in the 
best manner. 

In order to put the 
bees in the swarm-box 
one can make use of a 
funnel of pasteboard, of 
which the lower part 
fits to the hole of the 
cover. If honey is com- 
ing in, the pasteboard 
absords it, and _ there- 
fore the funnel can 
be used for the next 


shakeswarm. I take a honeycomb 


with adhering bees (without queen), 


and shake most of the bees (about 
one teacup) in the funnel. See Fig. 2 
After that I feed with 60% sugar. 
With a hen’s feather I stroke the syr- 


up over the wirecloth, Fig. 3. After 


a while I repeat the feeding several 
times under 10 to 15 minutes. 

In order to be sure that all bees 
Should be full-fed, we do an arith- 
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metical example. The stomach of the 
bee contains 40 cubic millimeters, so 
the stomachs of a thousand bees con- 
tain 40 cubic centimeters, or the 
equivalent of a small wine glass. So 
one must give the bees much syrup. 
The bees that are queenless and 
closed will soon be anxious. They 
run over the wirecloth and walls. If 
the bees cluster, one must shake the 
box several times. If many shake- 
swarms are made, place the boxes 
close together, in which case the bees 
disturb each other. One should place 
the swarm-boxes in sunlight, because 
the bees should be as much troubled 
as possible for the first hours. 

After three hours the bees are at 
the climax of desperation. They have 
no combs, no queen, and no possibil- 
ity of escaping. Now is the right time 
to give the bees a queen. Open the 
cover and put in the queen, which is 
in the nursery cage, Fig. 4. If the bees 
are full-fed, they always accept the 
queen—independent of her odor or 
age. The agitation of the bees ceases 
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immediately as if by a stroke of 
magic. They stop short and begin to 
fan with their wings and strike up 
the swarming tone. They are soon 
quiet and after two hours, forgetting 
the hardships, they cluster about the 
queen. Scarcely one bee goes away 
from the cluster, Fig. 5. Also, after 
five hours from the beginning, all 
the bees have clustered as a natural 
swarm. 


In the evening I put the swarm in 
a baby nucleus. First, in this I place 
a feeder, containing 200 grams of 
60% syrup, then I take a small fun- 
nel, hold the box without bottom 
over this and with a light stroke the 
bee cluster falls. See Fig. 6. Then I 
set two small 15 x15 cubic centime- 
ter (5.9 by 5.9 inches) built-out 
frames, Fig. 7, close the hive and 
place it on its new stand. In the twi- 
light I open the entrance. If one has 
taken the right number of bees, all 
is quiet. 

The next morning the bees mark 
their new location. When they come 
through the entrance, they hesitate 
before the new circumstances, but 
they take a short flight. On their re- 
turn they stop a moment on the 
board of entrance, but run into the 
hive. One can not see one bee that 
flies without marking its location. 
All remain on the new stand as a 
natural swarm. 


Any beekeeper who thinks it is 
unimportant how long the bees are 
queenless and closed up and how 
thick the syrup should be, is wrong. 
When queenless bees are closed, they 
soon are excited and the metabolism 
in their bodies is very rapid. When 
the stomachs of the enclosed bees 
are filled with thin syrup, it is con- 
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sumed rapidly. When after three 
hours they get a queen, they accept 
her to begin with, but soon the bee 
cluster begins to be dissolved, and 
some bees with empty stomachs be- 
gin to chase the queen and her life 
becomes in danger. The same is true 
if one waits five hours, before intro- 
ducing the queen. Under so long a 
time of queenlessness and shutting 
up, the most of the syrup is used up, 
for which reason the queen may be 
killed. If all the bees are full-fed 
with thick syrup, a part of this will 
be used up during the first three 
hours, but not all. When they get the 
queen, they have so much syrup left 
that they accept the queen and are 
contented, when they have collected 
in a cluster around her. 

The best time for making shake- 
swarms is in the morning from 7 to 
8 o’clock, before all the bees leave 
the hive. One wishes to get some old 
bees in the shakeswarm, which can 
defend the small hive against rob- 
bers. The worst time is the midday, 
for if honey is coming in, the stom- 
achs of the bees are filled with thin 
honey, and it is thick syrup that the 


“bees should have. 


This shake-method, properly done, 
is sure and labor-saving. Many times 
I have made 50 shakeswarms in one 
day quite alone. The work begirs at 
8 o’clock in the morning. Within one 
hour I have shaken the bees in the 
boxes, which I place in a bee-house. 
After 15 to 20 minutes they are fed. 
At 12 o’clock I introduce the. queens. 
At 4 o'clock I shake the _ small 
swarms in the baby nuclei and place 
them in their new locations. Feeding 
with thick syrup is the end of the 
good working-day. 

Gothenburg, Sweden. 





Two Pioneers in the Bee Business 
E. R. Root 


Along in the middle of July, Mr. 
W. D. Achord, formerly of Georgia 
and Florida, later of Alabama and 
now of Ohio, called at our plant. He 
had just secured a crop of honey, and 
wished to know how the market was 
and if we could use any of his honey. 

Knowing that he was a pioneer in 
the package bee business, that is, 
its exploitation in a successful com- 
mercial way, we asked him to go 
down to the queen-rearing yards and 
meet another pioneer, Mr. M. T. 
Pritchard, generally known = as 


“Mell” Pritchard, skunkologist, 
queen breeder, and all around nat- 
uralist. We asked the two to stand 
side by side, as we wished to have a 
brief story about the two of them 
and here they are on the next page. 

Sometimes we wait until a man 
has passed away before we tell of his 
achievements, but in this case it will 
do no harm to tell what these veter- 
ans of the past have done to develop 
modern methods of handling bees, 
shipping package bees, and modern 
methods of queen rearing. 
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First, let us start with Mr. Achord. 
In 1878 and 1879, as shown by the 
ABC of Bee Culture and Gleanings 
in Bee Culture of early days, A. I. 
Root was the first to prove that bees 
could be shipped over the country 
without combs in wire cages holding 
one and two pounds of bees. While 
he, and later his son, the writer, 
made a partial success of it, it was 
not until W. D. Achord, then of 
Montgomery, Alabama, tackled the 
problem, that it became a success. 
This was in 1893, or 45 years ago. 
Mr. Achord, as he did in almost ev- 
erything which he undertook, suc- 
ceeded, not only in shipping bees in 
large quantities, in two and three- 
pound packages, but in making a 
candy which was soft enough and 
hard enough so that bees could be 
delivered in packages safely to their 
destination. Year after year his suc- 
cess grew until he established a bank 
account, of how many figures it is 
not necessary to say here, even if 
we knew. Not only that. but he 





Mell Pritchard and W. D. Achord. 


taught others how to make shipping 
safer; and now the package bee busi- 
ness, of which he was a pioneer, in 
its commercial exploitation, has 
reached an annual sale of about one 
quarter of a million pounds of bees, 
in the United States and Canada 
alone. 


W. D. Achord blazed the way for 
hooking up the South to the North 
and the North to the South. Modern 
bee culture without the package bee 
business would be going back to the 
old days when there were heavy 
losses in wintering bees, and when it 
was not possible to replace these 
losses with bees raised in the South 
and shipped North without combs. 
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While Mr. Achord modestly ac- 
knowledged that he was the first to 
make commercial shipping of pack- 
age bees a success, he turned to the 
writer and said, “It was you who 
gave me the vision in the first place. 
You said something like this, nearly 
fifty years ago, ‘The man who can 
make a commercial success of ship- 
ping bees without combs, will blaze 
the way for a new form of apicul- 
ture, the like of which has never be- 
fore been seen.’ Well,’”’ continued Mr. 
Achord, “I was egotistical enough to 
think that I was the man.” 

Then he went on modestly to say 
that he has made a study of the 
whole problem, but centered his 
study largely on making a candy 
that would stay moist under all con- 
ditions. He had always gone, he said, 
by the principle that “if one were to 
succeed in any particular department 
in life, he should first know more 
about that department than anyone 
else in the world, and then put a lot 
of intelligent hard work back of it.” 
In the saying of this, Mr. Achord pro- 
claimed a great truth. 

If we go back over the different 
states in the South where Mr. Achord 
has at different times been located, 
we find that he was a pioneer in de- 
veloping the great resources for hon- 
ey production in the Apalachicola 
River region. He was a pioneer in 
Georgia, in the work he did there. 
Then came his great work of show- 
ing how to make A. I. Root’s idea of 
shipping package bees, a commercial 
and financial success. 

He finally sold out his package 
business and is now living in Find- 
lay, Ohio, as a regular honey pro- 
ducer, and is making a success of 
that. 

Now let us turn to the other pi- 
oneer in the picture. Our older read- 
ers will remember something about 
the skunkologist, a man who can 
handle skunks, or insects of any 
kind, especially bees. It was Mell 
Pritchard who followed A. I. Root 
in his early experimental work, and 
it was Mell Pritchard who took up 
queen rearing where the other pi- 
oneer, G. M. Doolittle, left off. Doo- 
little, be it known, was the father of 
the basic principles of modern queen 
rearing as it is carried on today. 
During the years that have inter- 
vened, Mr. Pritchard has made many 
important improvements on the orig- 
inal system; and now, perhaps it is 
not going too far to say that more 

(Continued on page 592) 
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From the Field of Experience 





A TIME SAVER IN WRAPPING 
COMB HONEY 


W. H. Hull 


When wrapping honey in cello- 
phane many extra motions and con- 
siderable time can be saved by car- 
rying the adhesive in a tube attached 
to the palm of the hand by a rubber 
band extending around the two mid- 
dle fingers. Any small tube or vial 


- 





wes * of epplying principle developed by H. 
° 


W. Weatherford for comb honey. 


may be used. Tubes that have con- 
tained photographic developing pow- 
ders are just about right. Mucilage 
makes a good adhesive and it may 
be thinned somewhat with water if 
desired. 

Prepare a cork for the lower end 
of the container by boring a % inch 
hole through it and inserting a cone- 
shaped piece of sponge from the in- 
side end of the cork. The end of this 
sponge should extend far enough 
through the cork to serve as a brush. 
The flow is regulated by pulling the 
sponge through the cork until the 
desired tension is obtained—flow 
enough to keep the brush always 
wet but not enough to make it drip. 

This principle was first applied to 
wrapping honey by H. W. Weather- 
ford, Virginia Beekeeping Specialist. 
In the apparatus that he devised— 
somewhat more complicated but an 
even greater time-saver than the 
above—-the wrapping-board is made 
to slide on a baseboard, and at the 
back side of this baseboard is mount- 
ed a small tank containing mucilage, 
with a rubber sponge through which 


the mucilage seeps mounted at just 
the right height to apply the adhe- 
sive to the cellophane when the part- 
ly-wrapped section is pushed up 
against it. With this device Mr. 
Weatherford can wrap a case of 24 
sections in seven minutes, which is 
from two to three times as fast as 
wrapping by the ordinary hand 
brush method. 

Bath, N. C. 
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BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


. Umstad 


On Saturday evening, July 9, four 
young men came to my place and 
said, “‘We understand you are inter- 
ested in bees,’ to which I replied 
that I was. Well, said one of them, 
“The St. Mary’s Church in Phoenix- 
ville is having a festival and the 
women have erected their table un- 


_ der a tree for shade and there is a 


swarm of bees just over the table. 
We did not want to destroy them if 
you could make any use of them.” 
One young man said, “We do not 
know what kind of bees they are, 
but they are dark.” I asked if they 
had stripes ariund them, to which 
they replied they had. I said that 
probably they were Italian bees. 
“Well,” one chap said, “how can we 
get them for you?” I told him to get 
a bag, and if slipped over the swarm 
carefully they would not get stung. 

They left my home in Mont Clare 
for the picnic ground and the Assist- 
ant Priest, Rev. Dowd, told the 
young men he had a hard time trying 
to keep the children away from the 
swarm. Well, they got a large coffee 
bag, slipped it up over the swarm 
and clipped the small branch off, 
closing the bag tightly at the top. 
Then they proceeded to bring it over 
to my place to hive the swarm. 
I placed the bag down in front 
of the new home for the _ bees; 
opened the bag, and lo and be- 
hold, out came a bunch of hornets! 
Well, such a scatteration of the four 
young men you never did see, and to 
think that they carried this hornet’s 
nest of about ten inches in diameter 
from the picnic grounds to my home 
which is about two miles, and no 


one got stung! 
Mont Clare, Pa. 
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SEPTEMBER’S SELLING BEE 


C. M. Littlejohn 


September—when the youngsters 
start or return to school and their 
familiar spelling bee is a real Sell- 
ing Bee for the honey man, a month 
when sales may be predicted in strik- 
ing fashion upon this trek to the lit- 
tle red schoolhouse, and bread and 
honey sandwiches provided in abun- 
dance for the wee folk separated 
from their mothers for the noon re- 
cess and lunch hour. 

Sales strategy of the beeman for 
the great movement schoolwards that 
starts in September is built around 
the health of the youngster, the ne- 
cessity of reminding the mother that 
the most healthful luncheon fare that 
she can supply is honey. 

Adequate protection must be pro- 
vided, as the health angle is con- 
sidered. The child must be warned 
against stuffing heavy, greasy foods, 
too much candy or cake, or acquiring 
indigestion by too much mess of any 
sort taken into the system rather 
than pure food,—or the very finest 
and purest of foods since time im- 
memorial,—since the memory of man 
and his tomes o@ ancient history run- 
neth not to the contrary. 

Ergo, school sandwiches must be 
selected with greatest care and at- 
tention,—and foresight and judgment 
must be exercised so that the well- 
being of the little one will not be 
sacrificed. 


Easiest school sandwiches to pre- 
pare, moreover, are those of bread 
and butter smeared with a generous 
portion of honey,—or made with 
graham. wafers or biscuits with a 
honey filling. And for that afternoon 
after-school snack, the period when 
there is a welcome for the wee ones 
after the daily separation and the 
long hike home from the class rooms, 
nothing can be better or even half as 
good as the honey snack,—the honey 
and bread or honey and biscuits,— 
just as that provided for accompany- 
ing the youngsters when they “take 
off” for school in the morning. 


So sales plans of honey salesmen 
should take into full account the 
health of the children and the separa- 
tion that must be sorely experienced 
by the young mother as her first 
born goes off to school for the first 
time,—and must have something aw- 
fully sweet and dainty, something 
universally liked, something extra 
“extra-special” for luncheon. 
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These, therefore, are all a definite 
part of the selling bee for the young 
Americans interested in _ spelling 
bees and other contests of the class- 
rooms when school opens with a 
bang in September, for good sales 
strategy shows how honey is of vast 
benefit to them at this time. 

Seattle, Wash. 


A LETTER DATED APRIL 26, 1938, 
FROM AUSTRALIA 


P. Stephens 


Our season in northwestern New 
South Wales is practically closed, 
and we have prepared half our colo- 
nies for the move to the coastal belt, 
240 miles away in search of Ti-tree 
and later clover honey. The remain- 
der travel to the Queensland border 
to gather ironbark. 

As our later flows are somewhat 
irregular, the bees have a habit of 
gathering honey but not breeding 
during the cooler weather. It often 
happens they are brought back in a 
weak condition and the coastal bees 
have to make up the losses. 

Inland New South Wales produces 
a very dense honey which is eagerly 
sought by honey packers in Sydney, 
although our main source of produc- 
tion is rapidly disappearing due to 
the too free use of the axe. The av- 
erage Australian on the land is axe- 
mad and believes the old saying. “It’s 
a beautiful morning, let’s go ring- 
bark a tree.” 

Inverell is now experiencing a 
very dry period although we are all 
used to this condition which is 
brought about by it’s geographical 
situation. A week on the coast with 
the bees where it rained day and 
night with a total of 18” for the week 
made us glad to get back even to 
drouth conditions. 

Your journal’s reference from 
time to time to alfalfa, which we 
know here as lucerne, is interesting 
as occasionally when rains and hu- 
midity are suitable we get a good 
crop from this source. It is now 
three years since there was any crop, 
when it yielded two to three 60- 
pound tins per colony and an enor- 
mous amount of seed was harvested, 
the price of which varied from 24 
cents to 36 cents per pound. 

Honey price here for good quality 
is around 4 cents to 5% cents per 
pound, or approximately $5.00 per 
60 pounds. 

Byron, Inverell. N. S. W. 
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BEES ELUDE CONNECTICUT 
HUNTERS 


The annual field day and picnic 
of the Connecticut Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation was held Saturday, July 9, at 
Winchester Highland Lake Club in 
Winsted, Connecticut. Included in 
the 150 persons present were Com- 
missioner of Agriculture Olcott King, 
and William A. Grover of Bristol, 
Vermont, a beekeeper with forty 
years of experience. Mr. Grover 
spoke on the subject “Gold in Them 
Hills.”’ 

One of the features of the day was 
a bee-hunt in which patented bee 
boxes and honey were barred. Judg- 
ing was based on the best equipment, 
best method of lining up bees and 
the first hunter to find a bee-tree. 
The Connecticut bees proved very 
elusive and after a four-hour search 
none of the hunters had been able 
to discover a bee-tree. Even the hive 
of “city bees’ brought to the outing 
by the association for demonstration 
purposes stayed away from the hunt- 
er’s boxes. First prize was awarded 


to E. L. Baker of Brooklyn, Connec- * 


ticut, as the contestant who had done 
the best bee tracking. While the men 
were discussing bees the ladies pres- 
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ent heard a talk by Miss Olea Sands, 
Hartford County Farm Bureau Home 
Economic Expert. 

The officers of the Connecticut 
Beekeepers’ Association are Ernest 
Ryant, President, and Charles J. 
Rost, Secretary and Treasurer. The 
Master of the hunt was Claude L. 
Yates.—Paul Hogan, Conn. 

eee 


STUNG BY QUEEN BEE 


B. E. Neill 


I gathered from many lines of in- 
struction on beekeeping, that queens 
never sting a human being. The ex- 
ception, I presume you will say, 
proves the rule. 

During the past season, I went to 
the bee yard to inspect a hive, wear- 
ing a pair of white slacks. I found a 
queen, laying, which had not been 
clipped. Having the scissors in my 
tool kit, I proceeded in the usual 
manner, removing her from the 
frame and placing her on my pant 
leg to clip. Before I could could clip 
her, she stung me on the leg. When I 
returned to the house, I made an ex- 
amination to be sure, for I could 
scarcely believe it, and sure enough, 
there was the usual mark and welt. 

So I set down as a fact, that queens 
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of ‘‘city’’ bees which was brought along for demonstration purposes. Even these bees eluded 
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may sting a subject wearing light 
summer slacks. 

Canonsburg, Pa. 

[Note—We have never had such an experi- 
ence. Perhaps some of our readers have.— 
Editor. ] 

eee 


BURNING HELPS DEVELOP 
RESISTANT STOCK 


E. S. Miller 


Much has been written in the last 
few years concerning bees resistant 
or immune to AFB to the extent that 
they are able to clean up infected 
combs. It is probable that if any col- 
onies are immune they are those 
which do not contract the disease 
when exposed, rather than any which 
apparently clean up after infection. 

It is a well-known fact that tuber- 
culosis, smallpox and other con- 
tagious and infectious diseases of hu- 
mans, after several generations, be- 
come less virulent, and individuals 
become less susceptible to inocula- 
tion, probably on account of the sur- 
vival of those individuals who are 
most resistant to the disease and 
therefore do not acquire it. The qual- 
ity of disease resistance is thence 
transferred to offspring. Might not 
the same be true of bee diseases? 

AFB has been in existence many 
hundreds of years, but the former 
practice of killing the weaker colon- 
ies in autumn and compelling the 
bees to build new combs in spring has 
resulted in rendering the disease 
practically non-existent in many lo- 
calities. Since the introduction of 
movable combs and the honey extrac- 
tor, bees have been exposed to infec- 
tion to a far greater extent than 
formerly with a resultant spread of 
disease. It is probable that in the 
presence of infection, colonies having 
the greatest resistance will survive 
while those most susceptible will suc- 
cumb. This apparently has been the 
result in case of European foulbrood. 

It is believed that this evolutionary 
process of extinction of susceptible 
stock is now in operation and that in 
time AFB will gradually disappear, 
not because of diseased colonies 
cleaning up, but by their not acquir- 
ing infection in the first place. Evi- 
dently the process can be hastened 
by burning every colony becoming 
affected with AFB, rather than by 
any mode of treatment whereby non- 
resistant stock is propagated. 

Valparaiso, Indiana. 
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The Observer 


The tendency to swarm among 
bees is often perpetuated by the bee- 
keeper himself while working to 
curb same. How? Simply this: 

While going through the colonies 
an occasional queenless one is found. 
Then this queenless colony is given 
a frame of sealed queen cells from 
the first colony found with queen 
cells, usually one with the swarming 
impulse and perhaps other undesira- 
ble traits such as being unusually 
cross and poor honey gatherers. 

One commercial producer recently 
declared that by giving queenless 
colonies cells from the first colony 
found while cutting out queen cells 
he, over a period of years, degener- 
ated whole apiaries in regard to the 
swarming impulse—a good persuad- 
er to requeen from reliable stock at 
least every other year. 

Clip the right wing of the queen in 
even years. The left in odd years... 
A chip placed on the cover of a hive 
that is superseding its queen, weak, 
or anything out of the ordinary is 
convenient. Saves a lot of writing on 
the hive. To us this sign means that 
this particular colony should be gone 
through carefully and observed for 
what ails it and treated accordingly. 

I know a beekeeper who, while on 
the road selling honey, always takes 
a small jar of it into the restaurants 
to use with his meals just in case the 
restaurant may not serve honey (he 
will use nothing else). Then, of 
course, he tries to sell the manager 
on his honey. 

One morning he slipped onto an 
empty stool at a long counter and 
ordered a stack of cakes. He glanced 
disdainfully at the syrup that ac- 
companied them and drowned them 
with his own honey ... . The long 
counter was crowded. There was 
talk, laughter, jostling of elbows. 
Our friend, a stranger here, ate his 
breakfast silently, immersed in 
thought .. . . Eventually the place 
was cleared. The beekeeper crum- 
pled his napkin and reached for his 
jar of honey. It was gone. The man- 
ager was nearby .... “Say, I,” the 
beekeeper began, ‘“‘had a jar of hon- 
ey here and—’’ 

“Yes, I know.”’ The manager was 
grinning as he pointed at the now 
empty jar at the far end of the coun- 
ter. “The boys thought that honey be- 
longed to the house and passed it all 
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along the line. And, you know, some 
of those old-timers that hardly ever 
clean up their plates ordered a sec- 
ond stack of cakes. [ll gladly pay 
you for the honey and say, Id like to 
buy some more just like it if you 
have it to spare.” 
eee 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


J. F. Dunn 


Just a few additions to my August 
notes on the “‘bee-scooter.”’ The read- 
er will notice three holes at one end 
of the frame and a slide similar to 
those used on storm windows to let 
in fresh air. When I used to raise my 
queens in top stories I bored a %- 
inch hole near the bottom edge of 
the super to give the young queen a 
chance to mate. I kept this hole 
plugged shut when I had occasion to 
use the top story as an extracting 
super. Occasionally I neglected to 
close the hole and the bees just 
swarmed through, and when the 
hole was in front they hustled down 
the front of the hive and into the en- 
trance. It acts like an auxiliary en- 
gine on a sailing ship. It certainly 
gives three more exits. The three 
holes can be closed by swinging the 
slide downward; and would prevent 
robbing if one had to leave the yard 
after opening the slide. 


Fireweed 


Why does fireweed appear after a 
fire? I evidently missed reading Prof. 
Sladen’s report of his experiments 
regarding the root system of the 
fireweed, and I was very much 
pleased that my guess was right. Mr. 
Gooderham does not tell us how deep 
the roots of fireweed will penetrate 
when the soil is deep and friable. 


Taking Off Honey 


Mr. E. W. Long has given us a very 
interesting article. Like Mr. Long, 
we have for years had more than 
enough supers for the entire crop be- 
fore extracting. We have no buck- 
wheat here and there is very little 
fall honey. 

Mr. Long leaves the bee-escapes 
for two days and removes the honey. 
That means a lot of extra work and 
an extra trip to the apiary. Of course, 
the carbolic system will do the trick, 
but, like Mr. Long, we have been all 
through that and don’t like it. He 
handles 20,000 pounds of honey daily 
and uses two thicknesses of medium 
cheesecloth for straining and a third 
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one part of the time, as it is very easy 
to pull the third one to one side 
when it has begun to fill up. We 
doubt if there is a better way to 
strain honey. There are patented 
straining devices but for speed and 
reliability we doubt if there is any- 
thing that equals this old-fashioned 
way. 


Beekeepers Should Eat More Honey 


In commenting on Prof. Paul W. 
Dempsey’s fine article the editor 
says, “If all beekeepers’ families ate 
honey like the Dempsey family 
there would be very little honey left 
to sell.” We were delighted with 
Mr. Dempsey’s article. 

To give our own experience, we 
brought up three strong, healthy 
children on honey. We, of course, did 
not keep a strict check on the amount 
we used but it is safe to say that we 
used a pound each day in the year. 
When the pitcher was empty we just 
filled it up from a small 240-pound 
tank. We produced both comb and 
extracted, and all sections that were 
not well filled went on the table. We 


- used honey for about everything that 


needed sweetening. (Everything ex- 
cept our dispositions which didn’t 
need it.) We used it on our cereal, 
to sweeten our tea, coffee and pie. 
Colds, in fact, all ills gave us a wide 
berth. Our children now have homes 
of their own and have never lost the 
honey habit. 


Double Brood-Chambers for Comb 
Honey 

Yes, sir, the editor is right. (page 
505.) Several years ago, having sale 
for more comb honey than we were 
raising, we bought a large quantity 
of 4x5 sections from Harry O. White. 
They were produced in large 12-frame 
Langstroth hives, with Jumbo frames, 
if I am not mistaken, and he used no 
separators. The sections averaged 16 
ounces or a little over. When I asked 
him how he got such results without 
separators he said “big hives, boiling 
over with bees.” Very few of those 
colonies gave any indication of 
swarming. The late Dr. Miller, one 
of the best producers of comb honey 
got big results by using 8-frame 
Langstroth hives and the idea at that 
time was to reduce the size of the 
brood-chamber when working for 
comb honey. Dr. Miller got big re- 
sults, too, but would he not have had 
bigger crops if he had used a larger 
breeding place? 

Ridgeway, Ontario. 
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American Honey Institute Notes 





3,811 


This is the actual number of pack- 
ages of, honey publicity material 
mailed out from the office of Ameri- 
can Honey Institute during a period 
of only 10 days, to persons other than 
our members and the Auxiliary la- 
dies. Of this total, 

1282 sets of contest and Honey 
Harvest Week publicity were sent to 
Extension Workers in 30 states. 

386 copies of 100 Honey Helpings 
requested by that many managers of 
Soda Fountains. Harvest Week pub- 
licity was also sent. 

550 Food Page Editors of news- 
papers and magazines received con- 
test and Harvest Week information 
as well as honey recipe leaflets. 

25 Editors of trade journals etc. 
were sent announcements. 

Of further interest is the fact that 
during this same 10-day period 16,000 
copies of the Contest Rules were sent 
to Extension Workers, Grocers, and 
Institute members and 1115 Harvest 
Week window streamers. 

2,113 sets of free recipes have 
been sent to homemakers at their 
request since January 1, and 232,000 
pieces of literature about honey have 
been printed since that date. 

Even though thousands of persons 
have been contacted, many of them 
will need to have honey called to 
their attention again and again be- 





fore they will start to use it regular- 
ly. Many of them are no more 
anxious to use honey than hundreds 
of persons producing it are to sup- 
port the organization which is func- 
tioning to educate the public to the 
merits of honey. We hope you will 
pardon this frank statement, but 
isn’t it true, See page 598. 
Memory “Jerkers” 


Institute Members! Contest rules 
and Harvest Week streamers are go- 
ing in a hurry. Remember? They’re 
free. Is your order on its way? 

Non-members! Rules and stream- 
ers are available to you too. Write 
American Honey Institute, Madison, 
Wisconsin, for samples and prices. 
Five cents will bring a copy of In- 
stitute Inklings. The biggest nickel’s 
worth of honey-selling ideas you ev- 
er saw. 

Thirty days hath September, April, 
June and less than that to get contest 
rules out. 

Read your mail lately? ‘‘There’s 
gold in them thar Institute enve- 
lopes.”’ They come out now and then 
—sometimes oftener. 

Advertise honey in newspapers— 
display it in windows. 

Help to make Honey Harvest 
Week coast to coast. 

All who tie-in with these publicity 
programs will find a great increase 
over the normal demand for honey. 
More profits! 





AN ATTRACTIVE WINDOW DISPLAY—During the 1937 Honey Harvest Festival week we had 
a window display in one of Orlando’s biggest grocery stores. At the request of the grocer we left 
the display the next week during theiy anniversary sale. It really did pep up sales, not only at 


their store but in other stores as well.—Tim Tietsema, Aviedo, Fla. 
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A Confab 


By the Editors 





By the Editors 


Those of our readers who have fol- 
lowed the Confab from its beginning 
realize that more space has been de- 
voted to abnormal supersedure of 
queens than to any other topic dis- 
cussed thus far. It is natural that 
this should be so, because it is a vital 
problem in our industry and it has 
many angles of approach. 

We wish it were possible to use all 
of the contributions that have been 
received from different parts of the 
world. Alfred P. Johnson, Rankin, 
Ill., in commenting on the value of 
Confab has this to say: 

Confab is now, we think, your out- 
standing department. It gives every bee- 
keeper a chance to express his views. We 


have learned through Confab how to 
graft and rear better queens than we 
could learn to do from all the queen 


rearing books published. 


Summarization of Supersedure Dis- 
cussion 


It so happened that E. R. Root at- 
tended some bee meetings recently 
and listened to discussions on super- 
sedure, and these he is passing on to 
Confab. What he presents summa- 
rizes practically all of the discus- 
sions that have appeared in this de- 
teen The following is from E. 


Emerson Long, of Conover, Ohio, the 
most extensive beekeeper in Ohio, whose 
crops are measured by the carload, in a 
very carefully prepared address, at a re- 
cent field meet, set forth some of the 
hazards in keeping bees. He mentioned 
in particular, the hazard of supersedure 
of queens in package bees. He has 
studied this question very carefully for 
a number of years, and it is his opinion 
that one of the causes, if not the main 
one, is improper feeding and the food of 
baby queens in the larval stage. There 
should be an abundance of nectar and 
pollen available. It is a well-known fact 
that a baby of any kind, human or ani- 
mal, that has not been properly fed is 
ill-nourished and a weakling, and will 
not develop into a strong adult. While 
there are exceptions to this general rule, 
of course, Mr. Long believes that a large 
part of the troubles of supersedure can 
be traced back to the queen-breeder, him- 
self. 


Mell Pritchard Says Some Queens “Dry 
Up” 


In this opinion, Mell Pritchard, our 
queen breeder of many years’ experi- 
ence, and one of the closest observers of 
bee and queen behavior in all the United 
States, partly agrees, but he is quite 
sure that even well-bred queens, reared 
under the best conditions, may be super- 
seded in packages,—and why? 

We will assume that the queen has 
has been successfully introduced to the 
package. She begins her egg laying and 
does well. No matter how much room 
she may be given in the way of combs 
and empty cells, her egg laying will soon 
go beyond the capacity of the bees to 
develop these eggs into brood. She lets 
up in her egg laying, and finally “drys 
up”, says Mr. Pritchard. Now then, when 
the emerging bees are ready for work, 
the queen has “dried up” and is not 


- keeping up to the requirements of the 


colony because she does not lay as she 
did and ean not. The bees do not take in- 
to account her previous history, that she 
was well-bred. They know she is not now 
laying eggs enough to keep up wita the 
requirements of the colony, and they 
supersede her. See Mr. Manley’s article 
to the same effect, page 590 of August 
Confab. 

Mr. Emerson Long, in the same ad- 
dress, said he had secured very much 
better results with comb packages than 
he had with combless packages. The form- 
er has natural food, honey, pollen and 
brood and bees in all stages of growth. 
The colony gradually develops, and, says 
Mr. Pritchard, the queen keeps up with 
the colony, because she has young and 
old bees and a future generation coming 
on to take care of more egg laying. In a 
package there is a gap due to an unbal- 
anced condition. 

These are thoughts that are well worth 
consideration by beekeepers, because the 
supersedure problem in package bees, or 
bees without combs, is now the greatest 
one confronting the beekeeping industry, 
if we except that other problem of AFB. 
“Aye, there’s the rub” Admitting that 
package bees with combs are better than 
those without, it would seem that if comb 
packages were generally adopted, that 
AFB would break out in all its fury all 
over the United States, unless there 
could be Federal supervision of apiaries; 
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and even then, with the best of inspec- 
tion, AFB would be scattered right and 
left. In next issue Mr. Pritchard will 
present his solution. 

This does not close the superse- 
dure discussion for all time, for we 
feel that there may and doubtless 
will be further contributions that 
will throw more light on this prob- 
lem. 


Wintered-Over Colonies vs. Package 
Bees 


For the time being at ieast we 
will discuss a topic already touched 
on, viz., the feasibility of killing col- 
onies in the North late in the fall 
and stocking the hives with packages 
the following spring. This topic is 
re-opened by E. R. Root, who has his 
ear to the ground continuously at bee 
conventions when such discussions 
occur. E. R. says: 

The former editor of this journal, Mr. 
George S. Demuth, took the ground that 
wintered-over colonies were cheaper than 
package bees purchased from the South, 
and that view is generally held, and 
probably in most cases is correct. When 
all the white honey is taken and when 
good fall honey is stored and well ripened 
in the hives the cost of wintered-over 
bees may be less than package bees pur 
chased from the South. 

A good many beekeepers do not have 
a fall flow and they, therefore, have to 
give their bees the best of stores, usual- 
ly a food chamber full of good well 
ripened marketable honey. If there are 
40 pounds in the upper story and 20 
pounds in the lower, that means 60 
pounds of honey to winter over the colo- 
ny and if a percentage of the bees die 
during the winter or are weak the fol- 
lowing spring owing to bad weather, 
then the package bees might have the 
advantage. We say “might” because the 
actual figures still favor wintered-over 
colonies. 

Some beekeepers who live in the far 
North where winters are severe and con- 
tinuous for a period of six months, where 
winter losses are relatively high, find 
that package bees, mostly young bees, 
are cheaper, all things considered, than 
bees wintered-over, if they figure in the 
winter losses as well as weak colonies 
that are of little value for honey pro- 
duction. 

The question is now coming closer home 
to those of us who live in states like 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Indiana. Mr. Em- 
erson Long in his talk already referred 
to, made no positive statement, but 
raised the question whether or not he 
could afford to buy bees from the South 
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rather than to winter-over colonies as he 
has been doing in the past. He was not 
prepared to draw a conclusion but when 
a conservative man of his type begins 
to think in terms of package bees rather 
than wintered-over colonies, it is time 
for the rest of us to take out our pencils 
and figure. Understand that Mr. Long 
does not yet claim that the package bees 
are cheaper or equal to wintered-over 
colonies, but we must remember that bees 
that have gone through a winter in the 
North and have been subjected to ex- 
treme cold weather are bound to suffer 
more or less loss. 

The science of sending bees in wire 
cloth cages without combs or with combs 
has now progressed to a point where the 
loss during transportation has been re- 
duced to a minimum, almost nothing 
and what is more, package bees are made 
up of young queens and young bees 
whereas wintered-over bees are both 
young and old, mainly old. It is not a 
question of actual weight of bees but 
whether the bees are old or young or 
more exactly, are the right ages to de- 
velop a colony ready for the beginning 
of the main honey flow. 


Mr. Long did not take the position that 
combless bees might equal wintered-over 
colonies. He is experimenting with comb 
packages and finds they are highly suc- 
cessful because they deliver bees of all 
ages with brood ready to emerge. Bees on 
combs will build up rapidly and every- 
thing would be fine but—the old bug- 
bear of AFB begins to stare us in the 
face. 

The average bee man in the North 
does not realize the heavy movement of 
bees by truckloads from the South to 
the North. A very large number of com- 
mercial beekeepers are actually trucking 
bees from the South with the same trucks 
that are used in going to out yards. The 
most of them have wintered-over colonies 
but are still using package bees. 


The writer in a trip South has seen 
truckload after truckload of bees going 
northward, as many as 500 packages to 
the truck. There are always two drivers. 
The machine is started at night and the 
bees move forward night and day without 
a stop except to refuel the motor. They 
thus make better time than the ordinary 
railroad. 

This is a matter that should be tried 
out on a small seale and then on a larger 
scale, always keeping in mind the ques- 
tion of how much surplus honey package 
bees will produce as compared with win- 
tered-over colonies, also the expenses 
connected with each method. 
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Talks to 


Always Something is 





Different 


As arule the things 

we think are going to 
happen do not happen, 
while the things we do 
not think will happen, 
do happen. And so it is 
in beekeeping. That is 
what helps to make bee- 
keeping (and life it- 
self) more interesting. 
Sometimes prospects 
look very promising for 
a good crop which fails 
to materialize. For rea- 
sons not well under- 









Beginners 





flows occur have some 
advantages over those 
who have fall honey. 
However, a good fall 
| flow may mean some 
extra honey and there 
appears to be a grow- 
ing demand for amber 
and dark honeys. 

Get Honey Extracted 
While Weather is Warm 
It is easy to extract and 
strain honey during hot 
weather. The honey 
flies out of the combs 
readily with compara- 








stood as yet, blossoms 
which may be abun- 
dant, sometimes fail to secrete nectar. At 
other times when prospects are not over- 
ly encouraging and bloom is not too 
plentiful, a normal crop may be secured. 
We have much to learn about conditions 
of soil and weather that govern nectar se- 
cretion. 
Peculiarities of Season Thus Far 

No two seasons are exactly alike and 
each season has its peculiar problems. In 
the vicinity of Medina there is usually a 
fall honey flow from buckwheat, golden- 
rod and aster, which begins about the 
middle of August and runs into October. 
This year, due to abundant rains, the 
flow from clovers extended into August. 
This condition appears to have obtained 
over much of the country where a fall 
flow follows the clover flow. The prob- 
lem this year was to get the clover honey 
off the hives before the buckwheat 
started to bloom. 

Secause of an overlapping of the clover 
and buckwheat flows it was difficult and 
in soma cases impossible to remove all of 
the white honey in time to prevent its 
getting mixed with dark honey. The bees 
did not have an opportunity to seal and 
eure all of the white honey properly. This 
will doubtless result in more amber hon- 
ey being harvested than usual. One way 
to get all well cured white honey off the 
hives, instead of allowing it to become 
mixed with dark honey is to go through 
the supers and pick out capped combs of 
white honey. One can usually tell what 
the color is by holding the combs up to 
the sun. This method is somewhat tedi- 
ous but it pays, especially during a sea- 
son like this. 


Beekeepers in regions where no fall 
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tively little turning of 
the extractor. It is pos- 
sible to strain honey 
through two thicknesses of fine cheese- 
cloth without warming the honey. After 
the weather becomes cool it is more dif- 
ficult to extract honey and there is more 
danger of breaking the combs. Extract- 


ing should be done as early as possible 


before cool weather sets in. 
Be Sure to Uncap Combs Before Extract- 
ing 

I hope that none of you beginners 
know as little about extracting honcy as 
the fellow who wrote us a few years ago. 
He complained that the extractor 
wouldn’t throw the honey out of the 
combs. After questioning him as to his 
method of procedure, we discovered that 
he failed to cut the cappings off the 
combs with a hot knife before putting 
them into the extractor. It is little won- 
der the honey would not come out of the 
combs. 

Apiary Management this Month 

Earlier in these Talks we emphasized 
the importance of the three fundamentals 
in beekeeping, Food, Comb Space and 
Protection. These fundamentals still ap- 
ply and when examining colonies this 
month we must keep these in mind. Pro- 
tection during September is perhaps not 
so important as the remaining two funda- 
mentals. However, in regions where the 
nights get cool it does no harm to reduce 
hive entrances down to the intermediate 
sized entrance. Winter packing for bees 
in the North may be given next month. 
Careful Inspection of Colonies Essential 

It is well to examine all colonies this 
month while bees are still working. Am- 
ple food for each colony is essential. In 
some regions bees do not store any sur- 
plus during September. Beekeepers in 
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these regions who do not use food-cham- 
ber hives and remove all supers may ex- 
perience a shortage of stores. Those who 
use food-chambers do not need to worry 
about stores, provided each food-cham- 
ber, (a shallow or deep super of honey 
reserved for each colony, in addition to 
the honey in the brood-chamber) is well 
filled with honey. Well filled food-cham- 
bers help to insure strong colonies in 
the fall and that is one of the important 
requirements for successful wintering. 


Comb Space in September 


It is during this month that a large 
percentage of the bees that go to make 
up winter clusters in the brood-chambers 
are reared. It is essential therefore that 
ample comb space be provided for brood- 
rearing. Brood-chambers that are con- 
gested with honey and incoming nectar 
are not favorable for normal brood-rear- 
ing. The way to remedy this condition 
is to put a super or supers on each colo- 
ny, especially if there is a honey flow on. 
In some regions considerable surplus hon- 
ey is stored from goldenrod, hearts- 
ease, spanish needle, aster and other 
fall flowers during September and it is 
essential that supers be provided. 


Unite Weak Colonies 


All weak or under-strength colonies 
should be united early this month in- 
stead of attempting to winter them. To 
unite, simply set one colony on top of an- 
other, with one thickness Of newspaper 
between the hives. If there is a good 
honey flow on, it is unnecessary to use 
a newspaper. If there is no preference 
as to the queen to be retained, leave it 
to the bees. One queen will remain and 
the other will be disposed of. If there is 
a preference of queens, the inferior one 
may be killed and the good one placed 
in a cage with some candy in the end 
so that the bees may release the queen 
in due time. After the colonies have unit- 
ed it may be advisable to remove the 
empty combs and reduce the colony down 
to a single story, if remaining combs are 
filled with honey. 


September a Good Time to Requeen 

All poor queens that have out-lived 
their usefulness should be removed and 
replaced by good young queens. We have 
found that queens are more easily intro- 
duced this month than earlier in the sea- 
son. 


Watch for AFB 
This is very essential in fall inspection 
work. Under no circumstance should a 
diseased colony be permitted to go into 
winter quarters, because, such a colony 
is likely to die during the winter and 
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thus become a menace to the remaining 
clean colonies. 

If you are in doubt as to the identity 
of AFB send a sample of comb contain- 
ing the diseased larvae, in a wooden box 
about four inches square, to the Bee Cul- 
ture Laboratory, National Agricultural 
Research Center, Beltsville, Md., for di- 
agnosis. Every beekeeper should have 
Cireular No. 392 entitled, “Diagnosing 
Bee Disease in the Apiary” which may be 
secured from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for only 5e. 


e 





A sky-scraper colony in one of the A. I. Root 
Company Apiaries, this season. 


Should you find brood cells that are 
sunken, perforated, and containing dead 
coffee-colored larvae lying lengthwise 
in the cells and if the decayed larvae 
strings like rubber when pulled out with 
a match you have the symptoms of AFB. 
All colonies infected with AFB should be 
destroyed immediately with Cyanogas. 
This chemical can be obtained at any 
modern drug store. Extreme care should 
be used in handling it as the gas fumes 
are deadly. Throw about 1 tablespoonful 

(Continued on page 593) 
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Editorials 





Honey Market There were pros- 
Conditions. Don’t pects, early in 
Cheat Yourself June, of a bumper 
crop of white and 
alsike clover honey 
throughout the entire white clover 
belt of the northern and eastern 
states. Later, along in July, it began 
to appear that instead of a bumper 
crop, the yield from clover was al- 
most a failure in some of the terri- 
tory, and light in others. See Gov- 
ernment report summary, page 540. 
However, many localities in the 
white clover belt cf New York, parts 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, show yields far above the 
average; in some cases going as high 
as two hundred pounds per colony. 
In Ohio, recent reports show a bump- 
er crop in one locality, and in an- 
other, only a few miles distant, an 
almost entire failure. Recent field 
meets have indicated crop variations 
in the clover belt. The crop is also 
spotted in the Mountain States. Tak- 
ing everything into consideration, 
there will be much more white clo- 
ver honey this year than has been 
produced for five or six years. 

It is apparent that carload prices 
on white honey will be slightly easi- 
er than last year. Just how much, it 
is impossible to indicate at this time, 
but the beekeeper who gets panicky, 
—who imagines that there is an enor- 
mous crop of white clover honey and 
sells his honey at the first low offer 
he gets, is not only cheating himself, 
but doing a great deal of damage to 
the clover honey market. 

eee 


We were in error 
in stating, on page 
505 of the August 
issue, that the new 
Food and Drug Act 
would make it possible to prevent 
misstatements being made over the 
radio, concerning food and drug 
products. While this clause was in the 
original bill, it was stricken out in 
the measure as it was finally enact- 
ed. One can readily guess that pow- 
erful interests would oppose this one 
feature. 

The new Act, however, as finally 
passed and signed by the President, 
does broaden the scope of the origi- 
nal Pure Food Law of 1906, in that 


The Scope of the 
New Pure Food 
Law 


it is now possible to prevent any mis- 
statement on the label of any food or 
drug package that would be danger- 
ous to the public. Under the old law, 
it was necessary to prove intent to 
defraud, but that was not easy. 
Enforcement of the new Act re- 
sides with the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, of which W. 
G. Campbell is Chief. Mr. Campbell 
has been a staunch friend of pure 
honey and the beekeeper. 
eee 
The Plight of the The beekeeper who 
Beekeeper Who secured a bumper 
Takes No Bee crop of clover hon- 
Journal ey this year should 
remember that, not 
far away, there are 
others who secured little or no hon- 
ey. Obviously, these beekeepers 
should get together. If the person 


.who secured little or no honey is a 


retailer, a roadside seller, or a bot- 
tler in a small way, he will need hon- 
ey from the fellow who has a big 
crop. 

Mention was made recently in 
Gleanings, also in Beekeepers’ Item, 
to the effect that many extensive 
honey producers do not take a bee 
journal. The beekeeper who gets a 
bumper crop and supposes that oth- 
ers have an equally good crop may 
sell at ruinous prices. The other fel- 
low, with little or no honey, doesn’t 
know where to get it. If both would 
take a bee journal, they would get 
information about the market— 
where the one could sell and the 
other could buy. 

eee 

Roadside Hon- One of honey’s best 
ey-Stands One of advertising medi- 
Our Best Adver- ums is the roadside 
tising Mediums honey stand. As 

the tourists go by, 

they have the mer- 
its of honey brought constantly to 
their attention. When they arrive at 
their destination, the chances are 
that if they have not already bought, 
they will buy honey, because they 
have been seeing honey, honey and 
more honey up and down the line, 
day after day. 

Price-cutting at nearby roadside 
honey stands, is as ruinous as it is 
silly. It is equally foolish to locate 
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a new honey stand near one long es- 
tablished, in the hope of scooping 
some of the other fellow’s trade. 
Roadside honey stands should be 
placed on main routes and as far 
away from other stands on that 
route as possible. 

Let’s encourage roadside stands, 
but tell the owners to keep far 
enough apart so that they will not 
cut prices. There is room for all. 
eee 

Reports from vari- 

ious parts of the 

country show that 

there will be con- 

siderable honey- 
dew this season. Strictly speaking, 
honeydew is not a honey. It is an 
excretion from insects and not a se- 
cretion from plants, or plant juices; 
although it may be mixed, more or 
less, with real legitimate honey. As 
a rule, the quality is inferior, and to 
one who is used to white clover, or 
to other clover honeys, such as alfal- 
fa and sweet clover, it is anything 
but palatable. 

It has a market, and bakers use it, 
but they must understand what it is 
under the pure food law. It cannot 
be sold as dark or amber honey. It 
should be called just what it is, hon- 
eydew honey. If there are white hon- 
eys coming in at the same time, it 
may be difficult to separate the mix- 
ture, but where white clover honey 
or any other good white honey is left 
on the hive, it should be extracted 
before much of the honeydew is gath- 
ered, otherwise, it will do considera- 
ble damage to the white honey crop. 

In localities where the winters are 
not too severe, honeydew may be 
used as a winter bee food, but we 
would not advise it in cold climates 
where bees are confined in the hive 
for months at a time. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the cause 
of dysentery is not necessarily hon- 
eydew or bad food but when practi- 
cable, we advise removing all combs 
containing honeydew, and substitut- 
ing any pure honey, even goldenrod, 
and aster, if well ripened. 


Honeydew in 
Evidence Again 
This Year 


eee 
The Folly of Sometimes, after 
Home-Made looking over cata- 
Equipment log prices, the be- 


ginner beekeepers 
make up their 
minds that they can make their own 
hives much cheaper, and therefore 
attempt a job which results in sawed 
off fingers and anything but a saving 
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of time, labor, and patience. John 
Connor, of New Jersey, a fine me- 
chanic, thus discusses the question 
in the “Beekeepers’ Item,” page 332, 
of the August issue. 


‘“‘The bees are not at all particular as to 
who made their home or how it looks. They 
are, however, very particular as to how their 
home conforms to their needs and _ habits. 
Covers, bottoms, and inner covers are rela- 
tively unimportant and can stand a consider- 
able variation in measurements from standard 
before becoming worthless. These parts if 


carefully made by the beekeeper will answer 
his purpose. 

‘*With them hive bodies and frames are dif- 
ferent. The whole activity of a colony revolves 
around these. Occasionally a home-made hive- 
body is made to exact dimensions but even at 
best I have yet to see one as good and as strong 
and as cheap as those you buy. Most home- 
made hives show a complete disregard for dimen- 
sions and bee spaces. This makes them hard 
to work because of propolis or burr combs or 
both. Poor fits crush and injure bees making 
them cross to manipulate. Then, too, there is 
always a greater danger of killing the queen. 
Besides being an eternal headache such a hive 
is a fraud, a snare, and a delusion. Beekeepers 
who must make their hives should get a stand- 
ard and work to very close dimensions.’’ 


eee 
Differences in Never before, until 
Locations this season, have 
we noticed ‘such 


marked differences in the amounts 
of surplus honey produced in our 
out-apiaries. It hardly seems possi- 
ble that there could be such a differ- 
ence in apiaries less than five miles 
apart. 

We have observed that some api- 
aries which do not appear to be ov- 
erly well located for honey, secure 
more surplus than other yards in 
seemingly ideal locations. The apia- 
ries in question are of similar 
strength, have the same strain of 
bees, the same hives and combs and 
receive the same type of manage- 
ment. 

It is possible that the bees in some 
yards have access to more sources of 
nectar than others. Possibly the col- 
onies in some apiaries get more pol- 
len during the season than others. 
Pollen does play an important part 
in colony development. 

The territory surrounding some 
apiaries may have received more lo- 
cal showers at the critical time for 
plant development than other loca- 
tions received. Atmospheric differ- 
ences in a comparatively restricted 
area could hardly account for crop 
differences. 

It seems possible that types of 
soil or soil conditions play a more 
important part in successful bee- 
keeping than we suspect. If we were 
to take the time to investigate the 
soil differences as they occur in the 
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area in which our apiaries occur we 
might find the solution to this prob- 
lem. Other beekeepers have doubt- 
less found similar differences in api- 
aries. 

eee 

Bees appear to be 

working red clover 

blossoms to a con- 
siderable extent this year. Corolla 
tubes of red clover are normally too 
long for honeybees to reach the nec- 
tar at the base of the nectaries. It 
has been said that bees get some 
nectar from red clover during very 
dry seasons when the corolla tubes 
are likely to be stunted and shorter 
than normal, making the nectar 
more accessible to honeybees. 

During a wet season such as this, 
corolla tubes are likely to be of 
normal length. Is it possible that 
due to unusually favorable weather 
conditions, nectar is more abundant 
and at a higher level in the corolla 
tubes and within easier reach of the 
honeybees? 

This of course has been a moot 
question in the past. It is hoped that 
this question may be cleared up in 
the near future. 
eee 

Some years ago be- 

fore sweet clover 

and alfalfa __ieft 

their original habi- 

tats in the western 
states and migrated eastward, it was 
common in the white clover and al- 
sike regions where a fall flow oc- 
curs, to have almost a dearth of nec- 
tar between the clover and fall flows. 
This made it difficult to work bees 
and remove honey from hives. 

At present, in the so-called white 
clover region there is practically a 
continuous light flow between clo- 
ver and buckwheat. There is usually 
enough white sweet clover and al- 
falfa to keep bees occupied during 
the late summer. Beekeepers, in re- 
gions where alfalfa is grown exten- 
sively, report sizeable yields from 
this source. Just recently while visit- 
ing commercial producers in central 
Michigan one beekeeper whose bees 
had practically nothing but alfalfa 
to work on reported daily gains of 
from four to eight pounds on his 
scale hive. 

In regions where buckwheat is 
grown there is the problem of get- 
ting white honey properly cured and 
removed in time to prevent its be- 
coming mixed with dark honey. If 
this white honey is taken off too soon 


Nectar from 
Red Clover 


Sweet Clover 
and Alfalfa 
Change Picture 
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before it is ripened it is likely to fer- 
ment. Beekeepers in clover regions 
where no buckwheat or fall honey 
is harvested do not have this prob- 
lem. 

This continuous honey flow, due 
to the presence of sweet clover and 
alfalfa has changed the picture in the 
clover belt, which in turn has 
changed methods of apiary manage- 
ment. 


eee 
More Facts The demand for 
About Honey honey is the foun- 
Needed dation of our indus- 


try. We need more 

facts about the vir- 
tues of honey, also the disseminat- 
tion of these facts, in order to in- 
crease the demand for honey. Dr. 
Beck’s new book, “Honey and 
Health’, on sale by Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co., New York, N. Y., for 
only $3.00, postage paid, is a gold 
mine of information for beekeepers. 

eee 


It makes one sad to 
think of the thou- 
sands of tons of 
nectar that went to waste this year 


Loss of Nectar 
Appalling 


‘for lack of bees to gather it. In many 


localities large fields of clover over- 
fiowing with nectar did not have a 
single colony of honeybees within 
flying distance. According to the best 
statistics available there is only one 
colony of bees for each 251 acres in 
the United States. This country could 
easily support ten times its present 
number of colonies, between four 
and five million, without danger of 
over-stocking. Something will have 
to be done to save some of the nectar 
now being wasted. 
eee 

There are possibil- 

ities in our indus- 
try that most of us may be over- 
looking. Some months ago an emi- 
nent physician in the East asked us 
to furnish him some royal jelly (a 
secretion of highly concentrated 
food which the nurse bees feed to 
queen larvae) to enable him to con- 
duct an experiment in producing a 
tonic for undernourished children. 
The experiment thus far has unusual 
promise and this physician will 
doubtless make public his findings 
in the near future. Should there de- 
velop a demand for royal jelly com- 
mercially, beekeepers, and queen 


Royal Jelly 


breeders especially, would. develop 
a new business, another branch of 
our industry, also a special technique 
for producing jelly in quantity. 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, August 4. 


Weather: July passed 
with several thunder 
showers in the moun- 
tain sections. One or 
two reached the valleys 
near the foothills, do- 
ing little if any good. 
The weather was mild 
until about ten days 
ago. We have since had 
hot days, the mercury 





several 


very 
reaching 117° in some places. This prac- 


tically ends the honey flow from our 
white sage and in most eases the buck- 
wheat. Many of our people are taking to 
the mountains and the beaches where it 
is cooler. 

Honey Crop: One report from Southern 
California reads, “About 10\ pounds of al- 
falfa honey, 20 pounds of buckwheat, 30 
pounds of orange, 20 pounds of sage and 
25 pounds of sage-buckwheat per colony 
this year.” This figures about 105 pounds. 
Now do not think for a minute that any 
one got all of these different honey 
flows. Lucky is the fellow who was fortu- 
nate enough to take advantage of two 
and still have his bees in good condition 
for winter. 

Several apiaries that were moved from 
the orange to the sage-buckwheat ranges 
have been moved to the bean and cotton 
fields. If at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try, again. Figure 50c per colony for each 
move and keep on moving and you are 
sure to hit it after a while. Generally 
speaking bees that were moved to the 
sage-buckwheat have proven a disap- 
pointment to the beekeeper. Most of them 
will fill up well for winter. More and 
more, beekeepers are leaving colonies 
heavy with stores. 

Market: We see no improvement since 
our last letter. One beekeeper borrowed 
cans and cases of us and loaded his hon- 
ey on his truck and took it to the broker 
in Los Angeles, bringing back cans and 
eases to replace those he borrowed. He 
needed the money and could not afford 
to hold his money. The broker has his 
price so what chance has the beekeeper. 

Beeswax: Prices remain around 2le 
with supplies that seem to take care of 
the demand. 

Miscelllaneous: When the Gleanings 
wrapper appears in the mail box, the first 
thing we look for is the North, East, 
West and South Department to see if any 


A 


new mugs have arrived or old ones have 
any new ideas. Joking aside, a fellow 
does get a certain thrill when reading 
these “reports’’ to be able to see a pic- 
ture of the writer and try to visualize 
if it looks like him and what kind of a 
fellow he really is, for up to the present 
the ladies have kept in the background 
and have not shown their faces. Several 
times each season beekeepers from other 
states call on the writer, ostensibly just 
to see what he looks like and if he is a 
sure-enough beekeeper. We still think it 
was a good move to have a picture of 
the writer with each of the reports.—L. 
L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 
eee 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, August 16. 


Weather: July passed 
into history without 
giving us a_ shower. 
This is not unusual, It 
is very unusual for us 
to have rain during the 
summer. Our bees must 
depend on plants from 
irrigated districts. Our 
honey flow comes be- 
tween February and May. As soon as it 
is over the beekeepers move to the next 
flow which is sage and alfalfa. This year 
some have moved directly to the lima 
bean fields. 

Migratory Beekeeping: Some 5000 col- 
onies have moved out for the summer 
and after their various summer moves 
will settle in some location that promises 
an early flow next spring. It is not likely 
that as many bees as last year will re- 
turn to Alameda County. We do not, as 
a rule, have two crops of eucalyptus 
coming so close together. 

The beekeepers who do not migrate are 
content with one honey flow and their 
bees remain in one place during the sum- 
mer, bringing in just about as much hon- 
ey as is needed to keep the colony im the 
condition it was left a month after the 
spring honey flow was over. This is not 
the best condition for bees to go into 
winter quarters. There are too many old 
bees. Surprising as it may seem, bees 
come out in a fair condition in the 
spring, due, no doubt, to the usual early 
honey flow in the spring. 

The above is a small part of northern 
California. Bees in the star thistle dis- 
tricts build up in fine shape after Octo- 
ber, when up-to-date beekeepers have 
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young queens in the hives. They realize 
the close of the season is the beekeeper’s 
New Year. In that district fruit blos- 
sos early and after that a few beekeep- 
ers move to the mountains where it is 
reported they have been rewarded with a 
fairly good crop. These bees will be re- 
turned to the star thistle district where 
the beekeepers are looking forward to a 
fair honey flow. 

Miscellaneous: Looking over our entire 
territory we can this early in the season 
see a great variety of conditions that 
will influence the final results for the 
beekeeper. When these results are known 
we will find almost as many conclusions 
as we have guesses today. 

There is one thing we can boast of and 
that is queen-rearing. There may be other 
places where they have good and careful 
breeders but we feel safe in saying they 
have none better than we have, and the 
reports of the season coming to us are 
good. 

Beekeepers of the entire state could 
well afford to make the trip to see the 
fine work for the future of beekeeping 
that is going on in the Department of 
Agriculture and at the U. 8. Experimen- 
tal Station at Davis. Letters come fre- 
quently telling us of the good work of 
Dr. J. E. Eckert, of the University of 
California, for beekeepers over the en- 
tire state-—Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, 
Calif. 

eee 
TEXAS, August 1. 


Weather: July was 
hot and dry with a 
perfectly clear sky, 
the highest tempera- 
ture 102, the lowest 
73. These conditions 
brought on the normal 
period of little bloom 
which oceurs in July 
and August through- 
out Texas. There are, however, sufficient 
plants in bloom that the amount of 
stores used during the month was negli- 
gible. The weather conditions were very 
advantageous to the beekeepers over 
much of the state. The heavy crop of 
mesquite-horsemint was removed easily 
as the hot weather kept the bees in the 
hives so that little disturbance and no 
robbing occurred. 

Honey Crop: From reports coming from 
many parts of the state a better than 
normal crop of mesquite-horsemint has 
been gathered. The guajillo-eatsclaw fell 
short of normal and it now depends up- 
on the cotton which has just commenced 
to yield nectar to determine whether or 
not Texas will make a normal crop. 
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Large acreages of 
poisoned. 

Colony Conditions: The beekeepers, 
however, have taken the precaution of 
moving their bees ahead of poisoning 
operations. The condition of the colonies 
themselves as reported by the owners is 
better than it has been for several years. 
The colonies are now in summer quies- 
cence with abundant stores and sufficient 
bees to insure a field force that will 
pick up any fall honey flow. Considera- 
ble increase has been made and re-queen- 
ing has been widespread. 

Honey Market: A favorable condition 
in the honey market seems to exist. There 
is a demand for honey at a reasonable 
price. Most of the buyers are taking the 
honey from the extractors. This saves 
much labor for both parties and enables 
the buyer to compete with out-of-state 
honey, also saving the producer the 
trouble of putting his honey in contain 
ers and taking it to market. The approxi 
mate price being offered to producers is 
five cents for mesquite-horsemint honey. 
The price of out-of-state honey in the re- 
tailed stores is sixteen cents for one 
pound glass jars of sweet clover blend. 


cotton are being 


.H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 


eee 
NORTH CAROLINA, August 9. 


Weather: The season started off fine 
for honey production, and in all sections 
of the state the weather was favorable 
for the early flows during April and ear- 
ly May. This was followed by a variety 
of weather through the various sections. 
In most of the Piedmont and Coastal 
counties it was too dry and hot, while it 
was too wet in some of the mountain 
sections. Then early in July, just after 
the beginning of the sourwood bloom, 
the rain began in all sections and con- 
tinued for about two weeks. This great- 
ly reduced the harvest in the western 
eounties where the main crop is usually 
gathered during June and July. 

Crop Prospects: Reports on the yield 
show more than the usual variation in 
production between the different  sec- 
tions of the state and between individ- 
ual beekeepers in all sections. The gen- 
eral harvest was good only in the eastern 
counties, and that during the early spring 
flow from gum trees and other swamp 
plants. The flow was light from gall- 
berry and other later-producing plants. 
Yields of a hundred pounds per colony 
were reported. In other sections the yield 
ranged from failure and low, yields to 70 
pounds per colony. To a great extent the 
variation in production is due to the va- 
riation in methods of management. Pros- 
pects are bright for a fall flow and there 
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are still chances for an increase in the 
season’s crop. However, when the scason 
has ended the total crop will probably be 
much below the normal yields. 

Honey Market: Honey is moving stead- 
i'y at about the same prices. “Vhen the 
crop is all marketed the majority of bee- 
keepers will feel that they have been 
well paid for their efforts——C. L. Sans, 
Raleigh, No. Car. 

eee 
OHIO, August 1. 


Weather: We consider Ohio pretty 
lucky when it comes to weather. Yes, we 
had our rainy spells and our cool spells 
and some of them lasted longer than we 
enjoyed but when we picked up our 
daily papers and heard radio _ broad- 
easts of weather conditions in other 
states we felt quite thankful that 
the same thing was not taking place 
in Ohio. We were also silently extending 
our sympathy for those that were less 
fortunate. We had some continued un- 
comfortably hot weather, too, but the 
crops—ineluding the honey crop— 
thrived through it all. During those hot 
nights as we tossed to and fro on our hot 
beds—with little over us except tne ceil- 
ing—there was a sense of satisfaction in 
knowing that on the following day our 
bees would store a large quantity of nec- 
tar that would add to our daily gain for 
a bumper crop, for the season. Just about 
the time that thought would get firmly 
imbedded in our mind we just simply 
forgot the heat and pleasantly passed 
into the land of nod. 

Honey Flow: The long predicted bump- 
er crop in many sections of Ohio has 
become a reality and by the first of July 
supers were stacked high on most colon- 
ies. There were, unfortunately, many sec- 
tions in the state where the clover was 
frozen in the early part of May and it 
will materially reduce the honey crop 
for those sections and cut down the av- 
erage for the entire state. 

It was not an unusual thing for bee- 
keepers to give each colony an addi- 
tional super for each week. The winner 
was the man who had plenty of supers 
and got them placed in ample time. 

Extracting is now in full force with 
many beekeepers and some were extract- 
ing as early as July first. 

Market: New honey is plentiful local- 
ly and buyers are, as a matter of fact, 
trying to buy very low and some of them 
are succeeding. I believe a plausible sug- 
gestion is to refrain from selling right 
now unless you need the money so badly 
that you cannot avoid it. While Ohio has 
an excellent crop, many other states will 
have very little and some few states will, 
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perhaps, have none. The average for the 
United States will be greater than last 
year but not sufficiently greater to sac- 
rifica too much on the price. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Swarming in most 
all sections has been very annoying but 
some very good beekeeepers inform me 
that that is part of a good honey flow 
and bees seem to predict that fact in 
advance. Most every beekeeper I have 
talked with has informed me about ex- 
cessive swarming. 

Many package bees were received this 
spring in this state and supersedure 
seemed to be the password given them 
as they crossed the state line. During 
the middle of April I received 150 
3-pound packages with queens and many 
of them were given the password as they 
crossed the state line. About June first 
we succeeded by popular vote in the va- 
rious colonies in changing the password 
to Honey and it was adopted almost 
unanimously and if I were to tell you just 
how much honey they have produced thus 
far you might be inclined to doubt my 
word, so I will let you guess. 

The honey flow in this immediate dis- 
trict has been steady since May and on 
Saturday, July 30, bees were still getting 
considerable nectar. The heavy all-day 
rain of Sunday will likely finish it. Like 
the clovers, fall asters are also about 
two weeks earlier than usual in this 
vicinity and we are hopeful for a heavy 
flow of fall aster in addition to the ex- 
cellent crop of clover—W. A. Coulter, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

eee 
GEORGIA, August 4. 


Weather: Recent show 
ers over the _ state 
have covered the dry 
areas, and all summer 
honey plants are now 
yielding well, and bees 
are building comb and 
storing in the supers. 

Honey Crop: Tupelo- 
gum and_ gallberry 
gave a good yield of surplus, averaging 
about 65 pounds per colony. The calico 
bush, which grows in the forest gave a 
good surplus of very fine honey. 
Pepper bush in the forest areas is 
also yielding well, as well as Mexican 
clover, in the cultivated areas, and cot- 
ton in the Piedmont Plateau. The sour- 
wood, in the foot hills and mountains 
is yielding sparingly. 

Market: There has been a good demand 
for honey packed with comb in small 
lots. No large shipments have moved 
from the state. Truckloads and small 
shipments are going out from the state 
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to more distant markets. Prices are 
downward; extracted, 5 to 6c; chunk, 7 
to 8c. 

Miscellaneous: Our great forest areas 
have been well protected from fire by 
the C.C.C. boys, and beekeeping in these 
regions is now a different proposition 
than it was twelve years ago, and we are 
rapidly getting back to normal produne 
tion again. The saw palmettos are grow- 
ing and flourishing again; so is the gall- 
berry, wild or Indian currant, pepper- 
bush, huckleberry, and the scrub white 
tupelo-gum. The calico bush, which was 
one of our great honey plants in former 
days is rapidly coming back. The white 
holly which has a green tinder bark, eas- 
ily killed by fire, is also coming back to 
normal growth. All this has come about 
rapidly, changing the grades of our hon- 
ey so that the beekeepers can hardly 
keep up with the flows in flavor, aroma, 
body and color of the many honeys. It is 
all so much the better. All this has add- 
ed much to the encouragement of our 
beekeepers, and while prices are down 
beekeepers see great possibilities of in- 
creasing production with so many of the 
former honey plants coming back again, 
and a few new ones appearing. 

Beekeepers are also looking forward 
to the joint meeting of the Georgia-Flori- 
da State Beekeepers’ Association, that 
will be held in Valdosta, Ga., (near the 
line of Florida) sometime between the 
Southern Conference meeting in Charles- 
ton, and the League in New Orleans.- 


J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Ga. 
eee 
MONTANA, August 4. 
Weather: Montana has had an abun- 
dance of rain for irrigation. In some 


places there were cloudbursts that flood- 
ed the bees and washed them away. Two 
weeks of rain the latter part of June 
and July practically ruined our early 
honey flow. From July 4th there was a 
very nice honey flow until a week ago. 

Market: Honey has started to move, 
and the price is about the same as last 
year. So far there have not been any car- 
lots extracted. A few tons of honey have 
changed hands at last year’s price and 
the market to the stores has been the 
same as other years. 

Beeswax was all sold or manufactured 
into foundation long ago. Some beemen 
were hard pressed to get sufficient 
foundation. They did not get enough to 
meet the requirements. 

Miscellaneous: If all the entire moun- 
tain states have had the same experience 
as this part of Montana it would be a 
long story to tell. The queens in a great 
many hives played out and were super- 
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seded and about that time we had warm 
rains and cloudy weather. That meant 
that the usual work in the bee yards 
could not be done. This caused a great 
deal of swarming. Some of the honey 
producers had as many swarms this sea- 
son as they had seen in half a dozen 
years before. 

3y hard work and lots of misery they 
would get hives fixed up to hive all the 
bees only to find that they had but half 
enough. This caused the loss of many 
swarms. Some went to the mountains, 
others to houses and trees. 

All available frames, supers, and hives 
were pressed into service to try to save 
the swarms. 

Some have reported the honey crop 
very good. I doubt if very many have ov- 
ercome their two weeks’ handicap early 
in the season. 

We had a shower on July 28 and it 
looked as though it might be ideal again 
for a honey flow. But the bees are rob- 
bing and there is not much of a honey 
flow on now. 

It looks as though the honey business 
has been geared up a few notches for all 
the honey producers have caught up and 
maybe ean take a few days’ vacation. 

We have about two more weeks to go. 
Prospects are very promising. Flowers 
are coming into full bloom. Here’s hop- 
ing the season ends well. Honey is the 
best color and flavor we have hai for 
Parson Pile, Corvallis, Montana. 

eee 


SOUTH DAKOTA, August 8. 
Weather: The produc- 


years. 


ing season has been 
most excellent up un- 
til the present. The 


spring and early sum- 
mer was marked by 
moderate temperatures 





and winds, with ade- 
quate moisture and 
floral range. However 


there was very little rain during July 
so that now the honey plants have been 
forced to a tempbrary end of their procuc- 
tiveness while grasshoppers, which are 
quite numerous, have) been encouraged in 
their destructive work. For the past three 
days there has been considerable cloudi- 
ness with scattered showers which likely 
promises further relief from the drouth. 

Honey Crop: Honey poured in from 
yellow blossom and continued from the 
big white without interruption. By the 
time the flow slowed down for lack of 
moisture most of us with strong, two- 
chambered colonies could, say we had se- 
cured a normal crop, averaging upward 
to 100 pounds. Many of the better colo- 
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nies have stored an easy 200 pounds. 
Sined there is, theoretically, more than a 
month remaining of the honey season, 
we can only say that we have been well 
favored. However, I personally do not 
think the remaining month will add a 
great deal to surplus, except perhaps in 
some spotted localities. Even if we do 
get ample rains the prevalence of ’hop- 
pers is likely to keep the flow to a negli- 
gible amount. This season, like the sev- 
eral past, has shown the importance of 
being prepared to get the most of the 
early flow. 

Miscellaneous: During this time it is 
quite common to find old queens being 
superseded. It is undoubtedly the ideal 
time for the change in queenship ta take 
place from the standpoint of the colony’s 
well-being. The difficulty appears among 
those colonies which do not supersede and 
one can mark them down for a high per- 
eentage of loss or unproductiveness for 
the coming year. However, that is not 
the only problem of the honey producer. 
We have the problem of breeding for 
productive ability, and in this connec- 
tion I have been much surprised to watch 
the progress of different colonies in my 
yard. 

For instance I find that some of my 
line-bred, dark stock which came out of 
winter exceedingly strong, built up to 
teeming colonies before the flow and 
now have “bushels’’ of bees that have 
gathered about 100 pounds. Some others 
that started out as a mere handful and 
were requeened with lighter colored 
southern stock were still quite weak 
when the flow started. Yet with a small- 
er number of bees they have managed to 
store practically as much as the others. 
The only visible difference I can see in 
those bees is that the latter-mentioned 
are somewhat larger. Apparently they 
carry more nectar to a load. 


Hot Tip for Hard Workers: Here in 
this grain-growing area where harvest- 
ing and threshing is really a physical 
punishment, a little between-meal nour- 
ishment is often desirable. Some fellows 
I know make a practice of carrying with 
them a vacuum bottle or jug of tea, 
heavily sweetened with honey. When 
their muscles begin to flag, a generous 
drink puts them ready to go again. It’s 
good either warm or iced. I’ve tried it.— 
J. F. Norgren, Junius, 8. D. 

eee 
VANCOUVER ISLAND, August 2. 


Weather: The spring on Vancouver Is- 
land was an unusually early one, and up 
to the present time the season has been 
exceptionally dry. Where colonies were 
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in very good shape the earlier blooming 
of the various honey sources was all to 
the good, but where a time of building- 
up was provided for, the sources were 
over before those colonies were ready, as, 
owing to the absence of moisture, willow, 
alder, maple and fruit bloom, ete., last- 
ed a very short time. This also applies 
to the innumerable wild trees and bushes 
found in British Columbia woodlands. 

Up to the time of writing (August 2) 
there has been an almost continuous dry 
spell which considerably reduced our 
strawberry, raspberry and _ loganberry 
crops. The fruit not only lacked the mois- 
ture to allow for swelling, but at the same 
time dried up the vines and shortened the 
crops, with the result that everything 
was over weeks before the usual time. 

In most parts of the Island clover too 
dried up and a second crop did not ma- 
terialize as was expected. At this time 
woods and fields are dry and yellow and 
our hopes for a late flow are over for 
another year. 

Honey Crop: It is yet too early to say 
anything definite as to the crop. In fa- 
vored locations, that is where there is a 
reasonable amount of moisture, the crops 
will be good, but in the dry districts 
where the sun has dried everything up 
the crop will be poor as there has been 
very little night dew and the humidity 
has been particularly low throughout 
the season. 


Miscellaneous: Of course, all this sun- 
shine and absence of rain is all to the 
good as far as non-beekeepers are con- 
cerned and the tourists are rejoicing in 
it. But even this came to a climax when 
forest fires broke out on the Island near 
Campbell River and spread over thou- 
sands of acres in the worst fire British 
Columbia has ever known. Reports are 
still coming in of fires in the interior 
and on the mainland. It is quite possible 
in a couple of years’ time the burnt-over 
districts will be a beekeeper’s paradise, 
but it is very tragic to think of these 
world famous beauty spots being de- 
stroyed as well as the thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of standing timber. 


Reports in June from other parts of 
British Columbia indicated a record flow, 
and we hope under more salubrious con- 
ditions this will materialize. In some 
parts of the Island near lakes and low- 
lying lands and on the west coast where 
more moisture is enjoyed the crops may 
be excellent, and we can only hope this 
will prove to be the case. In most dis- 
tricts the bees are using up honey at an 
alarming rate to keep colonies in condi- 
tion.—F. A. Greenwood, Vancouver Is- 
land, B. C. 
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WISCONSIN, August 5. 


Honey Flow: We wish 
it were possible to say 
that all the beekeepers 
in Wisconsin have en- 
joyed the benefit of a 
good nectar flow, but 
unfortunately such is 
not the case. The sea- 
son has been favorable 
with plenty of mois- 
ture, but in the northwestern part of the 
State nectar has not been available for 
some reason, and quite a few beekeepers 
report no crop at all. In the southern and 
eastern part of the State a fine honey 
flow has occurred, and beekeepers who 
were feeding their bees last fall find 
themselves short of a crop only because 
they did not have the bees to gather it. 
The honey flow has been heavy, but very 
few colonies of bees were prepared for 
it because of a lack of pollen and nec- 
tar in the early part of the spring. 

It becomes more evident every year 
that pollen is just as important as honey 
for brood rearing and that our beekeep- 
ers must give attention to the pollen sup- 
ply. The practice of securing pollen sup- 
plies in the fall for next year must be- 
come a part of general beekeeping 

The honey is of fine flavor and very 
light in color. While there is some white 
clover, practically all the surplus seems 
to be coming from sweet clover. With 
the abundant rains we are having, the 
white and alsike clover should produce 
heavily during the next season. Beekeep- 
ing prospects for 1939 are sure to be ex- 
cellent this fall. The honey flow began 
a little late, but is continuing beyond 
the expected season and at this date 
there is a prospect of another week or 
even two weeks of honey gathering. 

Miscellaneous: In spite of the late 
start made by Drs. Farrar and Schaefer 





with the cooperative North Central 
States Bee Culture Field Laboratory, 
they have gotten together practically 


enough equipment to run 150 colonies of 
bees. And when Dr. Farrar is able to 
report his findings on package bees and 
queens, he should have some helpful in- 
formation for package shippers, as well 
as beekeepers. 

Mr. Harry Laidlaw has been continu- 
ing his efforts to improve his method 
for artificially inseminating queeens and 
while it is too early to predict results, 
Mr. Laidlaw feels he has made some 
headway and that sometime in the near 
future it may be possible to secure a 
reasonably high degree of success in arti- 
ficial insemination.—H. F. Wilson, Madi- 
son, Wisc. 
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COLORADO, August 7. 


Weather: August was inaugurated 
with extremely hot weather which also 
prevailed during the latter part of July. 
In some cases the heat melted combs in 
the hives, causing the honey to flow out 
at the entrance. Colorado is a state of 
many climates. As I am writing these 
lines I feel much like one who has come 
from the bake-oven into an _ ice-box, 
When I left Pueblo a few days ago the 
temperature sizzled above the 100° mark, 
while now here where I am, in the Valley 
of San Luis (an inland empire, one and 
a half miles above the sea level, surround- 
ed on all sides by icy mountains), the 
thermometer tonight indicates a temper- 
ature of 53°. What a difference a few 
thousand feet in altitude makes! 

Honey Crop: The honey flow on the 
Eastern Slope has been quite spotted. 
Some report a good flow, while others 
only a few miles away will harvest little 
or no crop. The alfalfa weevil has been 
very destructive this season and many of 
the fields did not bloom. Bees were ob- 
served dragging out the drones early in 
July. In the mountain districts and the 
Western Slope the conditions are more 


‘favorable and in most cases a good crop 


is anticipated. 

Miscellaneous: R. G. Richmond, State 
Entomologist and for many years State 
Bee Inspector, recently resigned his of- 
fice to take up a position with the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, U. 
S. D. A. Beekeepers of this state are 
realizing the loss of Mr. Richmond as 
their leader who untiringly cooperated 
with them in their many problems. Best 
wishes to Mr. Richmond in his new field. 

The Apiary Department has _ been 
dropped from the premium list of the 
1938 Colorado State Fair to be held at 
Pueblo, August 28 to September 2. Ree- 
ommendation to the Fair Board that the 
Apiary Department be discontinued is 
said to be the eause.—G. A. Pauli, Pue- 
blo, Colo. 


eee 
ONTARIO, August 7. 
Weather: Since send- 


ing in reports for Au- 
gust Gleanings, we 
have had many heavy 
rains and very warm 
weather. We listened 
to the weather report 
this A. M.— “warm 
with thunder showers” 
—a repetition of the 
daily report for almost three weeks past. 

While this means some loss to farmers 
it means growth of vegetation. If a wet 
August is the forerunner of a good stand 
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of white Dutch clover for the following 
year, surely there should be lots of white 
clover in 1939. Even at this late date 
white clover blossoms bloom in pasture 
fields, something unusual for our locali- 
ty. 

Alsike, alfalfa and sweet clover where 
grown, have also come along well and 
long-range prospects point to a fair out- 
look for beekeepers in ’39, a long way to 
look ahead, but after all about half of 
the pleasures of life consist of anticipa- 
tion. 

Confirming our August honey report, 
a good crop for Ontario seems assured, 
or, shall I say, has been secured. 

Honey Crop: Just how large the crop 
is, seems to be a bit uncertain. While 
some localities have a light yield, many 
others have a very large crop. We have 
bees in four counties of Ontario, includ- 
ing Wentworth and Victoria, as well as 
the adjacent counties of York and On- 
tario. In all four places the crop is good 
although there is a wide variation in in- 
dividual yields of different apiaries. At 
present we have a number of apiaries 
doing nothing, as supers are above es- 
capes to keep out buckwheat that might 
come in. Other apiaries that have had 
white honey removed are storing mod- 
erately, while one apiary situated where 
buckwheat is abundant, has two supers 
to each hive about full. 


At still another apiary that had been 
run for comb honey, where supers were 
removed two weeks ago so that the food 
chambers might be filled for winter, a 
flow from a second crop of alfalfa came 
on, soon filling the food chambers and 
now they are filling out sections with 
water white honey. 

Prices: With a good crop in sight nat- 
urally prices concern the beekeepers. Lo- 
cally, the demand has been good as the 
quality of our honey is fine. Reports from 
the British market are none too good at 
present, largely due to price uncertainty. 
With abnormally high prices during the 
past few months, owing to the light crop 
of last year, and now with exaggerated 
reports as to the size of the crop in Can- 
ada this season, it is only natural that 
buyers should go slowly until things are 
settled. Personally I look for a lower 
market than last year, both for domestic 
and export trade, as there is an abun- 
dance of fruit, vegetables and field crops 
and these factors have a bearing on hon- 
ey prices. However, a good crop at low 
prices is to be preferred to a very short 
crop with high prices and in general I 
think that the beekeepers in Ontario are 
just now in a much more cheerful mood 
than a year ago. 
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Miscellaneous: In looking back over 
the past few weeks when the clover flow 
was on, the one thing that impresssed us 
most was the almost complete absence of 
swarming. With the exception of about 
25 colonies all our bees went through 
the clover flow with each queen confined 
to one brood-chamber. The exceptions 
were given two full-depth bodies, and, 
contrary to expectations, a few of these 
colonies swarmed and the general aver- 
age of surplus was not nearly so large 
as it was from hives where queens oc- 
eupied single brood-chambers. All these 
latter colonies were given their first 
super with no excluder. When the second 
super was given the queen was placed 
below and kept there for the season. 

At one yard in particular the bees are 
in 8-frame Langstroth hives and although 
they had from three to six supers on, 
not more than one offered to swarm. 
Some apiaries not far from us swarmed 
considerably. As to the reason for this 
difference I cannot say. 


Through all this busy season the writer 
has had a very easy time, as early in the 
spring the thumb of his right hand was 
injured and that gave him the needed 
excuse to let others do the heavy work.— 
J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario. 


eee 
DOES ANYONE KNOW? 


A. E. Fife 


In a doctoral dissertation which I 
am preparing at Stanford University 
on the folklore of the honeybee, I 
shall devote a few chapters to the 
tradition of telling the bees of a 
death in the family and related prac- 
tices. Although I have studied all the 
literature dealing with this subject 
I do not yet have sufficient data con- 
cerning the extent and nature of the 
tradition in America. 


Since I am sure that many of the 
readers of Gleanings could give me 
information about the belief, or even 
tell me of actual experience they 
have had with it, I would like to 
ask you either to publish this letter 
in Gleanings or to publish a note 
asking beekeepers who have any in- 
formation to write to me. 


This belief seems to be dying out 
rapidly, and it is of the greatest in- 
terest to students of American folk- 
lore to discover the exact nature of 
the practice and its geographical 
boundaries in America. 

111 Tennnyson Avenue, Palo Alto, 
California. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





(Right) Mailbox after bees swarmed 
on it. 


Bees Swarm on Bee Brothers Box 


Bee-lieve it or not, a recent swarm 
of bees chose to light on the mail box 
of Bee Brothers, farmers, residing 
four miles north of Mascoutah. To 
make the unusualness more appar- 
ent, the bees completely ignored the 
box of Julius Richter. On the right 
is the swarm and the left picture 
shows the name Bee Brothers on the 
box. Subsequently the bees went in- 
side and were later captured by one 
of the Bee Brothers.—Arthur D. 
Jenkins, Mascoutah, Ills. 


eee 
A Beekeeper Told It 


The sweetest story that I ever heard 
was the tale of the time that Howard 
Myers of Ramsonville, N. Y., fell 
headlong into a tank of honey. How- 
ard is a good sort and a fine chap, 
but probably nobody but his wife 
ever before called him Sweety.—A. 
N. Onymous. 


eee 
The Swamp Loosestrife 


After observing, for several years, 
the behavior of honeybees on the 
swamp loosestrife (Decodon verticil- 


(Left) Mailbox before swarm clus- 


tered on it. 





latus), & plant that grows naturally 
in wet places from Maine to Mivine- 
sota and southward to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and is known in some parts 
of its range as water-willow, it oc- 
curs to me that beekeepers with suit- 
able surroundings are overlooking a 
good opportunity when they neglect 
the plant. It does take special grow- 
ing conditions, to be sure, such as 
stream and pond banks or ordinary 
swampy soil, but I know scores of 
beekeepers with ideal growing con- 
ditions who could introduce the plant 
in their neighborhoods. Being of no 
apparent economic value other than 
as a nectar plant, it will never be- 
come plentiful enough to produce a 
surplus of honey except under the 
conditions mentioned. The recurved 
stems of the plant are as much as 
six or eight feet in length, producing 
clusters of small, rosy-purple flow- 
ers in the axils of the lance-shaped 
leaves for a long time in summer. 
The bees work it freely in our sec- 
tion throughout the blooming period, 
and I am convinced that not a little 
of the surplus at that time which 
is attributed to other sources really 
comes from this plant.—C. W. Wood, 
Copemish, Michigan. 
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Spinster 





At the date of writing, 
haying is not yet fin- 
ished, and such a crop! 
Practically every farm 
boasts a number of 
stacks, even those with 
large barns. ; 

Army-worms are causing havoc in 
places. None have come our way yet, 
but there is another pest threatening 
us. This is a brownish bug, resem- 
bling the one that bothered potato 
vines at one time. This pestiferous 
insect is feeding on the sweet clo- 
ver I so boasted about, stripping it 
bare of leaves. It also attacks beans 
and sugar-beets. I am going to dust 
“Bug Death” over the sugar-beets, 
but I’m all at sea as to how to save 
the clover without poisoning it. 

Honey-boy is having some ten- 
frame hives shipped him, and bees 
must be abundant in that section, as 
he is being offered swarms at one 
dollar each. Bees should be able to 
lay up abundant nectar and pollen 
for winter, as there will be honey- 
plants blooming until the coming of 
heavy frosts. 

We had three visitors recently,— 
boys from a western farm, driven 
from that farm which they love, be- 
cause of a succession of crop failures. 
They are jubilant over this year’s 
bumper wheat crop, and should they 
be laid off their present city jobs, 
will hie westward, back to the farm. 

One, seeing a bit of our bee-equip- 
ment, volunteered,—“So you have 
kept bees! I shouldn’t think it would 
pay in this district.” Said I, quite 
testily, “And why not?” “Because of 
lack of flowers,” he answered. Then 
I became quite wrathy. Just like a 
man,—drawing conclusions before 
he knows the facts. “I'd have you 
know,” said I, “there is no better 
clover country than this, anywhere, 
and as you perhaps know, our choic- 
est honey is made from _ clover 
bloom.” He told me that in his west- 
ern home they keep not more than 
five colonies, just enough to produce 
their own honey. They think no 
money can be made from bees, but 
they like honey, so always keep a 
few. What was the use of arguing 
with a man! I couldn’t even have 
the last word, so I kept silent. 


One thing I quite forgot to tell you 
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Jane Says: 





last month. In _ going 
through our entire bee- 
equipment, when Hon- 
ey-boy was home, we 
found nary a bee-moth 
nor trace of one. Even 
f hives left outside at 
some distance were entirely free of 
this pest. Isn’t that marvelous? No 
bee-moths, and so far, AFB quite un- 
known! 

Td really hate to have my small 
bit of bee-lore as to bees, and the best 
ways of handling them, put to the 
test. I acknowledge my ignorance. 
I'm just a sort of “Pan,” blowing the 
pipes to make honey-music. Let us 
hope I'll never prove a “Pandora,” 
loosing more than I can cope with. 

In last week’s Toronto Star Week- 
ly, there is an article entitled “Busy 
Bees Given Big Boost.” This article 
tells of some of the contents of a 
book entitled “Honey and Health,” 
by Dr. Bodog Beck. Here are a few 
of the properties he attributes to 
honey: Honey in hot water is super- 
ior to alcohol as a quick-acting stim- 
ulant; Honey was used by Greek 
athletes, also is used by modern ones, 
in training; Anacreon lived to the 
great age of 115 years, because of 
this food; He thinks it probable the 
great ages of Moses, Methusaleh, and 
Pythagoras were due to its use; it is 
anti-diabetic; an expectorant, — as 
stated by Hippocrates; a diuretic,— 
according to the Koran. This all 
sounds very interesting, though but 
a tiny bit of this article, and if I can 
lay hands on this book, I'll surely 
read it. 


Cure Yourself 


Last September I had rheumatism 
so badly I could not sleep or walk. I 
applied five bees on my knee. The 
next day I was much better. After 
five days the rheumatism was bad 
again. That time I applied nine bee 
stings on the same knee and the day 
after it looked as if I had been vac- 
cinated. I felt relief, but my knee on 
the inside was sore as a boil. I ap- 
plied a hot application twice and a 
few days after I was cured. I have 
been keeping bees since 1888. I am 
over 70 now and very healthy.—I 
Isaksen, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HISTORIC NEW ORLEANS 
Meeting Place of American Honey 
Producers’ League, Dec. 5-7, 1938 


Some cities know history only as 
a written record, while others know 
it only as a monument, marking the 
spot where the first settler built the 
first cabin, or commemorating the 
erection of the first bank or theatre. 
Time, combined with the evolution 
of a progressive, ambitious nation, 
brings about a metamorphosis which 
slowly but surely obliterates the 
traces of our beginnings. 

New Orleans’ Vieux Carre (the 
French Quarter), however, is almost 
the same now as when erected more 
than two centuries ago. In 1718, un- 
der the direction of Adrian de Pau- 
ger, assistant to Royal Engineer de 
Blond de la Tour, the blocks which 
now comprise the old city were laid 
out and construction begun upon 
“Ta Nouvelle Orleans” first settle- 
ment upon the Mississippi. Unlike 
other American cities, a peculiar 
reverence for the past has led to the 
preservation, practically intact, of 
the original city and today visitors 
to New Orleans find this picturesque 
section particularly interesting. 

Because Pauger was familiar with 
the plan of the French village, which 
spread out from a town square, he 
adapted his old world ideas to the 





St. Louis Cathedral built in 1794. To the left is the Cabildo constructed in 1799. 
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new world topography and con- 
structed his square, the Place 
d’Armes on the river front, with ad- 
equate space behind it for the con- 
struction of governmental and re- 
ligious structures. Then he laid out 
the remainder of the city in blocks, 
divided into small plots, which were 
granted on request to prospective 
builders. New Orleans, therefore, did 
not grow up as a scattered commun- 
ity, but as a carefully designed city. 


Heart of the old city, gathering 
place on Sunday and scene of all im- 
portant public announcements, was 
the Place d’Armes, known today as 
Jackson Square. In and around this 
square most of the important events 
of the city’s early life took place. 
There in 1727 Les Filles Cassette 
landed, young girls sent over, dow- 
ered by the king, to make wives for 
the colonists. There, in 1766, Gov- 
ernor Ulloa took over the colony for 
the King of Spain although an un- 
successful rebellion against Spanish 
rule followed. There, in 1769, the 
Acadians were welcomed and sent 
to Bayou Teche where their de- 


‘scendants live to this day. And in 


1803, the flag of the United States 
was raised there, following the pur- 
chase from Napoleon of the entire 
Louisiana Territory. 


St. Louis Cathedral, facing Jack- 
son Square, was built in 1794 by 
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Alomonester y Roxas to replace one 
destroyed in the great fire of 1788. 
The following year it became the 
cradle of Catholicism in America 
when Louisiana and Florida were 
separated from the diocese of Ha- 
vana. Despite frequent remodellings, 
the old building is preserved today 
in much of its original form, and 
twelve of its deceased archbishops 
lie in vaults beneath its beautiful 
altar. To the left of the Cathedral is 
the Cabildo, constructed in 1799 
with funds supplied by Alomonester. 
In its day it has served many pur- 
poses, for it once was a City Hall, 
then it housed the first Protestant 
services, then it served as Courthouse 
and Jail in the days of Jean Lafitte. 
In a second story room, too, the con- 
summation of the Louisiana Transfer 
took place.—-Geo. H. Bohne, Sec. and 
Treas. A. H. P. L. 
(To be continued) 
eee 
BEEKEEPING IN CUBA 


H. H. Root 


Gleanings has just had a distin- 
guished visitor from Cuba, J. P. Her- 
nandez, Havana. How little we know 
or realize about this beautiful coun- 
try lying so near our own, and that 
is so closely associated with our own 
early history. There is -authentic 
proof that Columbus visited Cuba 
although none that he ever saw the 
continent of America. 

Cuba is an island, and the very 
word island carries with it the idea 
of something diminutive. However, 
with one end of Cuba at New York 
the other end would reach some- 
where around Omaha. Cuba is 1500 
miles long and 50 to 200 miles wide. 

Cuba has a delightful temperature; 
the thermometer rarely goes below 
65°F. and seldom above 85°F. They 
have hot days but there is always a 
breeze to make the 5,000,000 people 
ae there permanently comforta- 

le. 

Besides the boats which make reg- 
ular trips between Miami and Ha- 
vana, airplane travel is growing 
immensely; there are many round 
trips daily, and some of the planes 
carry as many as 48 passengers. 

Some of the honeys of Cuba are 
delightful; the bellflower and the 
campanilla (also called aguinaldo) 
produce beautiful, light to water 
white honey. Much of the honey, in 
fact, almost all of it, is exported to 
Holland and Germany, — smaller 
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quantities to Belgium, England, 
France and Denmark. The consump- 
tion of honey in Cuba is negligible 
and, unfortunately, is confined too 
much to medicinal uses. 

At one time, a number of Ameri- 
can beekeepers established extensive 
apiaries in Cuba, now practically all 
of the beekeeping is carried on by 
natives. 

AFB, while not under inspection 
or federal control, is never-the- 
less not the menace that it formerly 
was. Beekeepers usually handle cases 
of infection by burning the combs 
and bees and scorching out the hives. 

Hopping off from Miami to Havana 
for lunch,—truly the world is becom- 
ing smaller! 

eee 
HONEY AS A REMEDY FOR 
BURNS AND SCALDS 


Bro. Alphonse, O. S. B. 


An old doctor book, printed in 
1865, has the following item: 

“For burns and scalds pure ex- 
tracted honey is very good, it gen- 
erally relieves the pain in a very 
short time and induces the wound to 
heal very rapidly.” 

In one instance, the writer had a 
chance to test the foregoing. A young 
man happened to scald both hands 
with boiling water, in the culinary 
department. Shortly after I happened 
to find him in a painful condition. 
Without delay I got a pailful of 
honey. Placing his hands over a 
vessel, with the aid of a_table- 
spoon I covered his hands with hon- 
ey. A layer of wadding was then 
placed over each hand and finally a 
clean cloth was wrapped around the 
wound to keep all in its place. This 
was repeated as often as three times 
in four hours, and the pain was gone, 
leaving no bad consequences at all. 
In half an hour after the first ap- 
plication, the pain began to leave 
him, he told me. 

St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Banana Milk Shake—With Honey 


One-third cup sieved ripe banana, 1 
teaspoon honey, 1 cup milk, whipped 
cream and nutmeg (optional). 

Combine banana, honey and milk. 
Shake until thoroughly mixed. If 
you would have it very foamy, pour 
it from quite a height. Serve very 
cold, garnish with whipped cream 
and a dash of nutmeg, if desired.— 
Mrs. Benjamin Nielsen, Aurora, Nebr. 
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Asked and 


DIVIDING COLONIES 


Question—I have some 
very strong two-story colo- 
nies. Do you think I could 
divide these colonies to good 
advantage the first week in 
September and have the divisions strong 
enough for winter?—John R. Ball, Penn- 


sylvania. 





Answer.—This may be possible, 
provided you have a late fall honey 
flow that will enable the divisions 
to build up well before cold weather 
sets in. However, we do not advise 
dividing colonies late in the season. 
Usually such divisions are lost dur- 
ing the winter. As a matter of fact, 
we advise uniting colonies that are 
not up to par in strength during ear- 
ly September. The proper time to 
divide colonies is at the beginning of 
the main honey flow, giving queen- 
less divisions young laying queens. 
Some commercial beekeepers make 
a practice of dividing very populous 
colonies at the beginning of the fruit 
bloom honey, in order to have both 
divisions up to normal strength for 
the main honey flow. With this 
management the honey crop is in- 
creased considerably. Such a pro- 
gram requires careful and skillful 
management, and is successful only 
in the hands of experienced beekeep- 
ers in regions that give a long 
drawn-out honey flow. 


Bees Cross Some Days and Gentle on 
Other Days 


Question.—It is my practice to go 
through my hives each week-end and note 
conditions of brood, remove queen cells, 
etc. Sometimes all goes well, sometimes 
not. I will describe the process briefly 
and you may be able to indicate where 
I go wrong. Today, June 12, is dull, but 
not cold or windy, and I started on a hive 
in two stories, but with no excluder on. 
I puffed a little smoke in the entrance 
and removed the cover but not the quilt, 
lifted off the super and set it on a box 
beside the hive. I puffed a little smoke 
over the frames in the bottom, removed 
a frame at one end and after examination 
set it down beside the hive, also a sec- 
ond frame. This gives room to move them 
along after examination. So far, all 
right, but about this time the bees start 
pouring out, bent on attack and although 
wearing veil and gloves I had to aban- 
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Answered 





don the job, and could get 
only the two frames back in 
with difficulty, as I was in 
a dense cloud of angry bees 
—no doubt about it—they 
found a few joints in my 
armour. A week ago these same bees were 
all right. I had tried keeping the frames 
covered and turning up the cover to get 
a frame out, but this does not solve the 
difficulty. When [ turn up the cover the 
bees rush out in droves clear mad. Can 
you throw any light on my trouble? I 
work slowly and carefully and don’t 
bang things around. Sometimes all is 
well and I cannot see the slightest differ- 
ence in the process.—L. Leslie White, 
Ontario. 


Answer.—Your question is some- 
what difficult to answer. Some days 
the average strains of bees are rea- 
sonably gentle to handle, in fact, can 
be handled without gloves. Other 


_ days the same bees seem to be pos- 


sessed and will sting on the slightest 
provocation, almost driving the bee- 
keeper out of the yard. One would 
think that when bees are busy gath- 
ering nectar, they would be easily 
handled. This is not always the case. 
As a rule, however, when bees are 
easy to handle, it is on a day when 
they are working well. Just what 
makes bees vicious at times is diffi- 
cult to understand. Atmospheric con- 
ditions may have some bearing on 
this problem. At times when the at- 
mosphere is laden with humidity 
bees are more touchy. You should 
work your bees only during days 
when they are flying well and get- 
ting nectar and pollen. It is difficult 
to adhere to this rule, especially 
when one’s time is limited and api- 
ary work needs to be done on sched- 
ule time. Your method of opening 
the hive and manipulating the combs 
appears to be all right. Sometimes 
bees seem to object to certain kinds 
of clothing worn by the beekeeper. 
Generally speaking, light-colored 
clothing is more suitable than dark 
garments. Anything dark and woolly 
seems to irritate the bees. Some 
think that the kind of fuel used in 
the bee smoker has something to do 
with the temperament of the bees. 
We use oily waste, and some bee- 
keepers say that this is bad stuff to 
use. It seems rotten wood is less like- 
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ly to irritate the bees. In some in- 
stances, certain colonies that are 
bad-tempered have to be requeened. 
We take it, however, that your bees 
are, as a rule, gentle to handle but 
have only recently become possessed, 
for some unknown reason, with some 
sort of demon. Within the past week 
we have used a'few drops of carbolic 
acid in with the smoker fuel and this 
seemed to quiet the bees. 
Does Pollen Affect the Honey? 

Question.—Will large amounts of pol- 
len squeezed into extracted honey affect 
its edibility? I do not have an extractor 
and ordinarily run my bees for comb 
honey but I am contemplating replacing 
some old combs in the brood chambers 
with new foundation. These combs have 
a considerable amount of pollen scattered 
through them. If I cut these combs up 
and squeeze them through a sugar sack, 
will the pollen squeezed through affect 
the honey undesirably? I realize that the 
pollen will discolor the honey a bit, but 
will it affect its edibility? Also, is there 
any difference between honey from 
combs previously used for brood and hon- 
ey from new combs?—E. W. Jones, Illi- 
nois. 

Answer.—Generally speaking, the 
honey extracted from combs already 
containing pollen, will not carry any 
appreciable odor to the pollen, but 
if those combs are run through a 
press, there would probably be a pol- 
len taste that would materially af- 
fect the quality of the honey. If you 
have very many combs of this sort 
it would be well to use an extractor. 
There is little or no difference, if 
any, in the quality of honey from 
new or old combs. 

Simple Method of Queen Introduction 


Question.— What are the details of 
queen introduction with smoke?—C. F. 
Rife, Illinois. 

Answer.—The smoke method of 
introducing a queen consists of blow- 
ing quantities of smoke into the 
hive containing a queenless colony, 
through the entrance until the smoke 
pours back out of it, and then the 
queen is run into the entrance, fol- 
lowed by a few more puffs of smoke. 
The entrance is then plugged loose- 
ly with grass. The bees will soon re- 
move the grass. It is believed that 
the smoke demoralizes the colony 
and makes the queen and the bees of 
the same odor, with the result that 
she will be accepted without ques- 
tion. Tobacco smoke has also been 
used. It is possible, however, that 
such vigorous methods might pro- 
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duce bad effects on both the colony 

and the queen. On this point there 

has been no definite work done to 

prove the matter either way. 

Artificial Heat to Stimulate Brood, Rear- 
ing. 

Question.—On one or two occasions 
our attention has been called to the fact 
that there apparently has been consid- 
erable loss of bees during very cold 
weather. It might be possible to prevent 
this by the use of some heating device 
either in or around the hive. Perhaps in- 
candescent lamps would be the simplest 
and most economical method of doing 
this. About 90 percent of the energy that 
goes into the lamp is emitted as heat, 
and since lamps are readily available in 
any wattage from 6 up, they could be 
easily obtained for this purpose.—L. C. 
Porter, of the General Electrie Co., Ohio. 

Answer.—Artificial heating in va- 
rious forms has been tried in bee 
hives to stimulate brood rearing in 
early spring or late fall, but the re- 
sults have been negative, a failure, or 
worse than a failure. Various de- 
vices, such as electric light bulbs, 
coils and the like have been used for 
developing heat during bad weather, 
or during the night. The effect of this 
artificial stimulation is to start the 
bees rearing brood. This causes the 
bees, during the day, to rush out into 
the cold atmosphere to gather nec- 
tar, pollen, or water, because the 
rearing of brood requires all of these. 
The bees that rush out into the cold 
may never return. Attempts were 
made in California a few years ago 
to put electric light bulbs in certain 
hives. When the temperature outside 
dropped to a certain point, the elec- 
tric heat went on in the hives auto- 
matically. This was continued for 
several seasons. The conclusion ar- 
rived at was that the artificial stim- 
ulation did more harm than good. 
Colonies without it developed much 
better than those with it. Years ago 
A. I. Root covered his hives with 
stable manure. The artificial heat 
generated, stimulated brood rearing, 
but the colonies so treated did not 
winter nearly so well as those hav- 
ing nothing but packing material be- 
tween the walls of the hive to pre- 
serve the heat naturally generated 
by the cluster. In the same way, hives 
kept in a warm room will continue 
brood rearing, but the bees rush out 
into the cold and never come back. 
The number of bees grow less and 
less until the brood is starved and 
neglected. 
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Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, 
naturalist, writer, lec- 
turer, and enthusiast on 
the subject of bees, died 
recently at the Municipal 
Hospital in Old Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, at the age of seventy-eight. 
At the time of his death he was Pres- 
ident of the Agassiz Association, 
with headquarters in Arcadia, a 
beautiful wooded spot on Arcadia 
Road in Old Greenwich. It was here 
that he spent the last years of his 
life, studying nature and especially 
bees. In his earlier days he was Edi- 
tor of the Childrens’ Department of 
St. Nicholas Magazine, which was 
then published. He gave many lec- 
tures and in one of these concerned 
himself with the habits of honey- 
bees, following the lecture with a 
demonstration of picking up the bees 
by the handful. Dr. Bigelow will be 
especially remembered in his old 
home for his part in the development 
of the Bruce Museum, where he en- 
tertained his friends. He was very 
fond of children to whom he liked to 
open up the book of nature. Some of 
Dr. Bigelow’s writings under the 
head of ““Honey Comb” appear in our 
ABC and X Y Z of Bee Culture. The 
large photographs of honey comb 
were taken by Dr. Bigelow. 

eee 

Since the April issue of this maga- 
zine we have given you each month 
some brief information on points of 
interest in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, where the 1938 convention of 
the Southern Beekeeping States’ Fed- 
eration will be held on November 28, 
29, and 30. And now with the date of 
this convention near at hand, we 
would like for you to begin making 
plans to attend. At this meeting you 
will have an opportunity of hearing 
from some of the outstanding bee- 
keeping authorities of America and 
the chance of a lifetime to rub 
shoulders with your fellow beekeep- 
ers and swap ideas which may prove 
invaluable to you in your apiary 
work in the future.—E. S. Prevost, 
Chairman, Program Committee. 

eee 

The Mississippi Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at 
Mississippi State College on July 27. 
About 50 members were present. The 
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chief speaker was Dr. 
Warren Whitcomb of the 
United States Bureau of 
Entomology laboratory at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
who described the work carried on 
at that station. M. S. Fortune of the 
Stover Apiaries at Mayhew, Missis- 
sippi, was elected president and Clay 
Lyle, Entomologist at State College, 
was chosen as secretary. Earlier in 
the day a demonstration of transfer- 
ring and other beekeeping practices 
was given by the Entomology De- 
partment of Mississippi State College 
for the benefit of beginners, of whom 
there were several present. 
eee 

“Bees for the Beginner’’ is the title 
of a new forty-page, double-column 
booklet, “‘Leaflet 148” by Frank R. 
Shaw, Department of Entomology, 
Amherst, Massachusetts. This is ex- 
ceptionally well written, and will do 


.much to create an interest in bees 


and beekeeping on the part of farm- 
ers and beginners, who have little or 
no knowledge of bees. Doubtless sub- 
scribers living in Massachusetts can 
secure a copy free of charge but 
beekeepers living out of the state 
may have to pay postage or other 
charge. 
eee 

“Western Canada Beekeeper”, a 
brand new bee journal made its first 
appearance in July, 1938. The Man- 
aging Editor is Frank H. Williams, 
Wallingford Bldg., Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada. This new monthly 
publication is especially concerned 
with the production and marketing 
problems of Manitoba beekeepers. 
Our cordial good wishes to the Editor 
in his efforts for the improvement of 


the craft across the line. 
eee 


Mr. S. B. Post, Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, writes us as follows: “This 
is the best clover year we have had 
in my 62 years with bees.” 

eee 

James Chase Hambleton, age 75, 
father of Jas. I. Hambleton, Wash- 
ington, D. C., died recently at his 
home in Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Ham- 
bleton was outstanding as a teacher 
and organizer. He spent ten years in 
Chile, S. A., as a professor in a gov- 


ernment school. Ohio beekeepers 
(Continued on page 596) 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 





Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 


erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 


sertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ 


and the 


longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many 
figures in it),count as one word. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


CHOICE white clover honey. John Bour, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

HONEY in new sixties. Walter Rink, Port 
Hope, Michigan. 

BUCKWHEAT HONEY in kegs. Earl H. 
Austin, Kanona, N. Y. 

NEW CROP clover comb honey. Ida Guhl, 
Napoleon, Ohio, Route 2. 

BUCKWHEAT HONEY in kegs. Walter 
Spink, Varysburg, N. Y. 

CLOVER WHITE extracted, case 2-60’s, 8c. 


John J. Lewis, Lyons, N. Y 

WATER-WHITE CLOVER HONEY in 60’s. 
Lloyd Sugaski, Elyria, Ohio. 

CLOVER in new 60's, 8c; amber 6%c. E. 
S. Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 





























FANCY clover honey, case or quantity. J. 
Stahlman. Grover Hill, Ghio. 





CLOVER-basswood extracted. Sample, 10c. 
Kenneth Gallant, Jordan, N. Y. 

CHGICE CLOVER HONEY in 60's. George 
Eykamp, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. * 











HONEY—Light and light amber extracted. 
F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y 

FANCY gallberry chunk comb honey in 
supers. A. J. Heard, Valdosta, Ga. 

CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new 
60's. David Running, Filion, Mich. 

NEW CROP clover extracted honey, fine 
quality. Gelser Bros., Dalton, N. Y. 














NEW CROP extracted honey, car and ton 
lots. Russell Smalley, Rippey, Iowa. 





NORTHERN Michigan white honey, case or 
carload. C. J. Freeman, Mesick, Mich. 

CLOVER comb and extracted. Quotations on 
request. Howard Grimble, Holcomb, N. Y. 








FOR SALE—New crop of clover honey in 
60-lb. cans. Geo. M. Sowarby, Cato, N. Y. 

NEW CROP CLOVER extracted honey, 
ton or car lots. Henry Hansen, Webb, Iowa. 


CHOTCE CLOVER and light amber honey in 
60's. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich. 











NEW YORK state clover in new 60's. New 
crop, fine quality. H. B. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 
CHGICE HONEY—In new 60's. Priced 
reasonable. Don Kloepfer, Grand Ledge, Mich. 








FANCY clover honey, in new 60’s. Send 
for sample. A. A. French & Son, Theresa, N. Y. 
Unexcelled quality 


J 
STOLLER clover honey, &’s 


10's and 60's, finest obtainable. Prices on re- 
quest. For satisfaction, write STOLLER API- 
ARIES, Latty, O. 








YIM 


CHOICE new white clover honey in new 
60's. Sample 10 cts. Noah Bordner, Holgate 
Ohio. : 





FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 
tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
Iowa. 





CHOICE CLOVER HONEY—New 60's, case 
$8.40. Sample, 10c. Gwosso Dairy, Owosso, 
Mich. 





ORA NGE, palmetto and mangrove honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, 
Florida. 





_ BUCKWHEAT, 5%c; goldenrod, 5%ec in 
sixties. Sample, 20c coin. Otto Hurd, Phalanx 
Station, O. 





WHITE CLOVER HONEY ten cents a 
pound. R. B. Hibbard, 131 Benedict St., Wa- 
tertown, N. Y. 

CHOICE LIGHT HONEY, 7%c per Ib. in 
60-lb. cans, F.O.B. Roaring Branch, Lycoming 
Co., Pa. David Conn. 








NEW CROP clover honey in new 60-lb. 
cans, case of 120 Ibs. at 7%c. Al’s Honey 
Farm, Mundelein, II. 








FANCY TUPELO and light amber honey for 
sale, barrels and 60's. Marks Tupelo Honey 
Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 

NEW YORK STATE finest clover honey in 
69's and five-pound pails. Walter Severson, 
Box 825, Albany, N. Y. 

A-1 WHITE CLOVER extracted honey in 
60's. State your wants. Leonard S. Griggs, 711 
Avon St., Flint, Mich. 


HARRIS—Fancy Michigan clover extracted 
in new sixties by case or carload. J. N. Har- 
ris, Saint Louis, Michigan. 

NO. 1 and fancy light comb honey, $3.00 
and $3.50 per case. Extracted 7e in 60’s. H. 
R. Shelton, Parma, Michigan. 

FINE QUALITY white clover honey, in 
new cans, any quantity. Sample, 10c. Frank 
R. Parmelee, Le Roy, N. Y 

FINEST QUALITY white clover honey, 
$7.20 per case, 120 Ibs. Sample, 10c. Arthur 
Thayer & Sons, Freeland, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Finest quality New York state 
white clover honey in 60's, at market price. 
Carlton D. Howard, Ovid, N. Y. 


HONEY FOR SALE—AIl kinds, any quanti- 
tv. H & S Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St.. New York, N. Y. 


FINE QUALITY white, 1938 crop Northern 
Michigan honey, case or carload. George 
Jaquays, East Jordan, Michigan. 


NEW CROP honey ready for sale. Comb 
honey. chunk and extracted. Write for prices. 
H. E. Crowther, Cass City, Mich. 


EXTRA FINE QUALITY clover honey, 
new sixties, 7c. Quantity prices on request, 
Fairland Apiaries, Hudson, Ind, 
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Golden Bees 


Large, gentle, and SUPER-PRODUC- 
TIVE! Original Italian stock but im- 


proved and bred up over a long period 
of years. Every queen is young, fertile, 
bees very little 


and 
inclined to 


‘‘PROVE TO YOURSELF”’ that this 
is the ideal bee you have been looking 
for! Mated queens, 60c each, postpaid; 
50c each, postpaid, in lots of five or 
more. These prices effective through 
October 31. 


personally reared; 
swarm, 
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_ CHOICE new clover extracted in new six- 
ties, 742 cents in cases, sample 10 cents. 
Lewis Bowsky, Brown City, Mich. 








WHITE CLOVER extracted honey, 60’s and 
5-lb. pails. Also finest white comb honey. A. 
B. McHenry & Son, Stillwater, Pa. 

SUPERB quality clover honey at rock-bot- 
tom prices. Case on quantity. Inquiries invited. 
Scott’s Honey Farm, La Grange, Ind. 

WHITE comb honey, $3.50 case. Pails, jars, 











extracted white. Catalog. Beekeepers’  sup- 
plies. Lund’s Honey Shop, Erie, Pa. 

CHOICE new white clover honey in 60's 
and in 5 and 10 Ib. pails. R. C. Bish, succes- 
sor to Moore Apiaries, Tiffin, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—New crop white clover honey. 














Spoerri Aplaries Prices quoted in ton and car lots. Leroy C. 
ST. BERNARD, P O., Louisiana Keet, Watertown, New York, Rt. 
° 9 Ze e 

WATER WHITE clover extracted honey 
Case two 60-lb. cans, 7%c: five cases or 

more, 7c. I. R. Van Devier, Medina. O. 
CHOICE WHITE CLOVER comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Sample extracted, free on re- 


“YES* 


Queens via 
Return Mail 


No delays. I ship when 
you want them. 


Price List 


Select Untested Queens, 
50c each. 


Select Tested, $1.00 each 
15% Discount to Dealers 


All Queens Guaranteed 
Purely Mated 


W.E. Harrell 


Formerly Hayneville Apiary Co. 


quest. Harry T. Gable, 
FINEST WHITE 
5 Ib. pails. Sample, 
F. W. Summerfield, 
SELECT 


Romulus, N. Y. 


clover honey in 6) and 
15c. Prices on request. 
Grand Rapids, Ohio. 
LOTS—Extracted 
right. Write us about 
Co., 224 West Huron 
FINE HONEY, clover, clover-basswood and 
buckwheat in sixties, pails and jars, prices 
reasonable. Ray C. Wilcox, Gdessa, N. Y. 
FINE QUALITY 
quantity. Buckwheat 
first. Roger C. 








Prices 
Root 


honey. 
your needs. A. I, 
St., Chicago, Ills. 








white clover honey, any 
honey after September 
Lane, Trumansburg, N. Y. 





CHOICE white sweet clover, also extra light 
amber honey in new 60-pound tins by. the case 
or carload. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 

NEW CROP ripened extra white clover ex- 
tracted in 60’s 7%c. No. 1 white com,., per 
case $3.50. Noy 2, $2.75. F. J. Smith, Castalia, 
Ghio. 

NEW CROP New York State clover honey. 
New 60's, 5-lb. pails. Also buckwheat in kegs 











and 60's. E. L. Lane & Sons, Trumansburg, 
N. Y 

NEW CLOVER COMB—FExtra nice, 12 to 
16 oz. Mostly 15-0z., very white. Well capped, 


24 sections $3.00. 


ville, W. Va. 

FOR SALE—Fancy comb and No. 1, 
wrapped. $4.00 and $3.50 per case, in quanti- 
ty lots. White extracted, 7%c. N. B. Querin, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


Clarence Engle, Kearneys 








White clover honey, chunk or 




















extracted, case or carload. Price on request 

HAYNEVILLE Alabama Sample, fifteen cents. Jos. H. Hoehn & Sons, 
Ottoville, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—1500 cases fancy comb honey 

$3.25 a ease packed in pasteboard cartons. 


qassaeaaaa anes sasneseasanananaaaaaaaaaaaaag 


REQUEEN NOW 
WITH HOLLOPETER’S QUEENS 


Always good, 
BUCKWHEAT 


now at their best during 
flow. Well bred from 


gentle, hard-working, non-swarming 
three band Italian stock. Better service 
and lowest price. 

Untested queens, any number, 50c; 


tested, $1.00. 


White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 























Earl F. Case, 


714 Ellwanger & Barry Bidg., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





NEW 1938 TEXAS eatsclaw honey in 60- 
Ib. cans, 6 Ib. F.O.B. Station. Not less than 


120 Ibs. sold. Sample 10c. Milam Lambright, 


Marathon, Texas. 

FANCY CLOVER COMB $3.50 and fancy 
buckwheat $3.00 per case. Clover extracted in 
60's, 7c: buckwheat 5c per pound. Walter A 








Wood, Naples, N. Y. 

FANCY WHITE COMB, $3.50 case; No. 1, 
$3.25: amber, $3: fancy buckwheat, $2.75. 
white clover extracted, 7%c; buckwheat. 
5%c; amber 7c. Have a fine crop of clover 
honey from 1600 colonies. O. B. Howard, 


Geneva, N. Y. 
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NEW CROP CLOVER extracted. Let me 
know the quantity you can use. Emery Horton, 
Holeomb, N. Y. 

EXTRA WHITE clover extracted honey, 
7%c. Ten cases, 7c. Sample 15c. A. J. Wilson, 
Hammond, a A 

HONEY BOTTLERS—6 cents in carload 
lots for clover alfalfa honey, heavy body, and 
uniform quality. Sample on request. T. 
Rowe. Meridian, Idaho. 

COMB No. 1, to fancy weight, $3.50 per 
case, nice clover extracted in 60’s, 7%ec for 
price in fifty case or can lots. Write H. G. 
Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 

CHOICE WHITE CLOVER or raspberry 
basswood honey in 5-lb. pails $6.50 a a 
One 60-lb. tin (5 pened for $5.00 . 
Barber, Lowville, N. 


WELL RIPENED clover in 5’s and 60's; 
fine buckwheat in 5’s, 60’s, and 160 pound 
kegs. Sample 10c deducted from order. Cogg- 
shall & Son, Groton, N. Y. 


CLOVER HONEY FROM CLOVERDALE, 
Ohio's finest clover extracted in 60’s. Sam- 
ple, 10c. Prices upon request. The Cloverdale 
Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio. 


5-lb. pails my best honey 49c. In 100 lots 
your ad om beautiful label. White clover comb, 
14 to 16 oz. $1.50 case of 12. Fairland Apia- 
ries, 260 Park Drive, Dayton, O. 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 
earload lots of California and western hon- 
eys. We stock all varieties. Hamilton & Com- 
pany, 108 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


HOWDY’S HONEY—White, clover extract- 
ed in new sixties by can or carload. Also some 
amber, mixed extracted and white, clover 
Honey Hunks. Howard Potter, Ithaca, Michi- 
gan. 

SELECT ORANGE, clover and buckwheat 
honey in sixties or steel open head drums, 
any quantity, sample 15c, truckloads delivered 
200 miles, get our prices. John DeMuth & Son, 
Corfu, N. Y. 

FINEST QUALITY Michigan white clover 
honey, in new 60's. $7.20 per case, 120 pounds 
net. Write for delivered price on truck loads 
of 4% tons. Sample 10c. W.,J. Maniey & Son, 
Sandusky, Mich. 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon- 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all 
size packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. 
Edward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman 
St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

NORTHERN MICHIGAN clover honey, in 
new 60-lb. cans, $6.00 a can; 5 or more cans, 
$5.40 a can. Sample by mail, 20 cts. 10 lbs. by 
mail, postpaid for $2.00. Elmer Hutchinson 
& Son, Lake City, Mich. 


FOR SALE—New crop fine clover honey in 
5-gallon, 60-pound cans. One can to tons, as 
you desire. Also 5 and 10 pound pails chunk 
comb honey. Sample free for the asking. W. 
S. Earls, New Canton, Ills. 


FOR SALE—New crop clover comb honey. 
No. 1 at $3.25 per case, eight cases to car- 
rier. Fine extracted, new cans, two can cases, 
$9.00 per case. No. 1 buckwheat, $2.50 per 
case, extracted at $6.60 per case. All prices 
F.O.B. Andover, Chas. B. Hatton, R. 2, An- 
dover, Ohio. 


ASK FOR our Mimeograph sheet, describ- 
ing our this season’s crop of Michigan clover 
honey, saying how much of this fine honey 
you will need during the coming season, and 
we will be very much pleased to tell you the 
price we will let you have your requirements, 
and ship it to you as you need it. We never 
produced finer honey. E. D. Townsend & Sons, 
Northstar, Michigan. 
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Caucasians 


Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, lit- 

tle swarming, dependable workers— 

10% to 40% ahead of Italians. Win- 
tered here out-of-doors and bred in a climate 
like their native land—severe winters—cold 
windy springs—thus insuring their good quali- 
ties. Foundation stock from mountainous 
province of Terek, Caucasus. 


Carniolans 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, best of win- 
terers, build beautifully white combs, most ex- 
cellent workers. My Carniolan queens headed 
colonies producing 435 lbs. extracted per col- 
ony over the whole yard. 32 years’ experience 
with them. Have supplied many State Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations with 
them. My own and Jan Strgar imported strains. 


Prices—Untested queens, 1 to 6, 60c each; 
six or more, 50c each. Tested, $1.0Q each. 
Breeding queens, $5.00 each. 


Both races winter better than average Ital 
ians. Both races build up more readily during 
the unfavorable springs of our eastern and 
northern states and are ready for the early 
flow. Both these races will improve your Ital- 
jans in gentleness and honey gathering. Re- 
place all poor or failing queens now. Much bet- 
ter than early queens from the south next 
spring. 


ALBERT G. HANN 
GLEN GARDNER, NEW JERSEY 





Italian 
Carniolan 


Caucasian 
QUEENS 


Reared in separate apiaries. 


Breeding Carniolans from Im- 
ported Stock. 


50 cents each. 























RONALD KIRK, Rockton, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


Nothing but the best queens, 50c 
each. Bright yellow and three-band. 
Subject to dealers discount. You send 
for them—they go. 
GRAYDON BROS. 
Route 2, Greenville, Ala. 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS. 
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Take Advantage of 


Summer Prices 
Replace Those Old 


and Failing Queens 
QUEENS, each 50c 
Imported or Domestic stock 


Also package bees 
Immediate shipments 


ROSSMAN & LONG 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 





HONEY FOR SALE 
WHITE CLOVER HONEY at its best in 
new 60’s. Our quality will please you. Price 
on request. Ray Hiltner, North Creek, Ohio. 


NEW YORK STATE clover in 60, 5 and 
2% Ib. sizes by case or truckload. Write your 
needs for delivered prices. Sample 10c. Also 
limited amount of comb. Buckwheat in same 
sizes, also in Kegs. Earl Rulison, Route 1, 

ae 























Amsterdam, N. ‘. 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 


guarantee any honey buyer’s financial respon- 
sibility and advise all beekeepers to sell for 
cash only, or on C. O. D. terms except when 
the buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the seller. 

WANTED—White clover honey. New cans 
only. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 712 Kossuth 
St., Columbus, O. 

WE BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMB 
and extracted, carloads and less. H. Blitz, P. 0. 
Box 3452, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WANT'ED—Comb, chunk comb, white and 
light amber extracted honeys. Any amount. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ghio. 














WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bry- 
ant & Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—Comb and extracted honey in 
ton lots. Send sample and quote lowest price. 
C. J. Morrison, 1235 Lincoln Way West, South 
Bend, Ind. 

WANTED—wWhite and Amber. Extracted 
Honey, any quantity, also Beeswax. Write 
The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















Moore’s Strain 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN 
QUEENS—SUPERIOR STOCK 


50c Each 


World-wide reputation for honey- 

gathering, hardiness, gentleness, 

ete., since 1879. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. P. Moore 


MORGAN KENTUCKY, U. 8. A. 














QUEENS QUEENS 


Leather-colored Italians 
We mate all our queens from strong 
standard three-frame nuclei. Large size. 

i 50 


Young laying queens $. 
2-lb. package with queen 
3-lb. package with queen 
Full weight guaranteed. 
Packages and Queens. 


GOOCH APIARIES 
Farmersville, Texas. 








CASH PAID FOR CARS AND LESS THAN 
CARLOADS comb and extracted honey. Mail 
samples and best price. O. W. Aeppler Com- 
pany, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE 


BEST bee hunting outfits. Grover, Bristol, 
Vermont. 











ROOT 45-frame extractor for sale. Fine con- 
dition. Peter Molenaar, Renville, Minn. 


ELECTRICAL COMB honey” uncapping 
knives. Paul Krebs, 8000 Fulton Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

SATISFACTIGN GUARANTEED. Complete 
queen painting outfits $2.00 postpaid. South- 
wick Apiaries, 176 Waban Avenue, Waban, 
Massachusetts. 

ATTRACTIVE prices on bee supplies and 
comb-foundation. Send for catalog. Saves you 
money. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Wal- 
nut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG. Quality bee sup- 
plies at factory store prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hubbard 
Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 

CARTONS for Cut Comb Honey. New at- 
tractive designs with your name and address. 
Low prices. Fast service. Samples on request. 
May Carton Co., Box 257, Traverse City, 
Michigan. 

QUALITY packs of pure maple products, 
buckwheat and clover honey in latest styled 
packages, all sizes. Prices are right. May we 
have a trial order from you. Northern Maple 
Syrup Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Fine quality queen mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles nort 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Michigan. 
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$11.00 is our price for working 100 pounds 
of your wax into medium brood. Our large 
modern bee hive factory is manned by experi- 
enced workers, milling thousands of pounds 
of comb foundation and hundreds of thousands 
of board feet of lumber into bee hives annual- 
ly. QUALITY AT LOW COST is our motto. 
Free catalog. Free shipping tags for your wax. 
The Walter T.. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 


~ BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE ~~ 
ITALIAN QUEENS, W. G. Lauver, Middle- 
town, Pa. 
ITALIAN QUEENS, 50c. Buford Anderson, 
Opp, Ala. 


SILVER RUN QUEENS are sterling. Try 
them. W. E. Streetman, Fortson, Ga. 

















50 COLONIES Italian bees on wired combs. 
Never any disease. D. F. Rankin, Hanover, 
Ind. 

TO MAKE SURE of a good honey crop, try 
our Three-banded Italians. Alamance Bee Com- 
pany, Graham, No. Car. 

QUEENS—Select northern-bred, hardy, pro- 
ductive, gentle. Italian or Caucasian, 75c. Con- 
ner Apiaries, Stockton, N. J. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN Queens, untested, 50c; 
tested, $1.00; select tested, $1.50. Sam Hin- 
shaw & Son, Randleman, N. C. 

12 COLONIES ITALIAN bees in 10-frame 
standard hives, guaranteed free from disease. 
Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 


MILLER ee 























BROTHERS—tThree Rivers, Tex- 
as. Only exclusive Caucasian breeders west of 
the Mississippi. Packages with queens intro- 
duced. 

LAST CHANCE to requeen. Queens while 
they last 50c¢ each. Booking orders for pack- 
ages for 1939. J. M. Cutts & Sons, Rt. 1, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

CAUCASIAN QUEENS 50 cents each. 15% 
to dealers. Safe arrival, satisfaction, prompt 
shipment. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, 
Ala. R. 4, Box 132. 

35 CENTS EACH, buys my good Three 
Band Italian queens, they fill your supers and 
Winter your colonies. Order now. D. W. How- 
ell, Shellman, Georgia. 


REAL PETS—Brown’'s Stingless Bees. Good 
honey-gatherers, non-swarmers. Season's price, 
$1.00 for a queen; over 10, 90c each. Brown's 
Apiary, Cape May Court House, N. J. 


QUEENS, carefully reared, high 
European foulbrood resistant. New 
Station stock, 75c. Spicer 
Circular. E. G. Carr, Pen. 

















ITALIAN 
producing 
Experiment 
stock one dollar. 
nington, N. J. 


Jersey 





200 COLONIES of bees in well painted 10 
frame hives, honey house and complete extract- 
ing equipment. Sold as unit or bees separately. 
Bees guaranteed free from disease. Harold E. 
Ault, Hayden, Colo. 





LONG - TONGUED Caucasian bees and 
queens. Gentle, prolific, hardy. Better honey 
gatherers, winter better. Queens, 50c each. 


15% discount to dealers. P. B. Skinner Bee 
Co., Greenville, Ala. 


GOLDEN QUEENS—FExcellent quality that 
Produce hardy, gentle workers, personally 
reared. Untested, 50c; tested, $1.00. Health 
certificate. Satisfaction guaranteed. O. E. 
Brown, Route 1, Asheboro, N. C. 


EXTRA YELLOW Italian queens that pro- 
duce bees a little more yellow than _ three- 
banded; more gentle and just as good work- 
ers. Untested, 50c each; tested, $1.00. Health 
certificate and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonke- 
meyer, Randleman, N. ©. Route 2. 
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JENSEN'S 


“Magnolia State” Strain Italian 


Queens, 50c each. 


If we can’t put at least 50c worth of 
value into our queens, we don't want 
your money for those worth less. We 
4 are maintaining cell-builders and nuclei 
only in proportion to seasonal demand, 
which assures our usual HIGH STAND- 
ARD of QUALITY. 
JENSEN’S APIARY CoO., 


Box 305, Macon, Miss. 























MERRILL’S Queens 


Backed by 28 years’ experience 








1 to 10 50c each 
10 to 50 40c each 
100 or more 35c each 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY 


Bucatunna, Miss. 





Honey-gate for 
60-lb. cans. Saves 
time and labor, 
eliminates splash- 
ing and dripping. 
Well-made, nick- 
el plated. No sticky floors to clean up. Measure 
across top of cover for size wanted. 1%” to 3” 
covers. Only $1.00 plus postage. Weight, 1 Ib. 
These pliers 
are made 
special for 
bee-hive 
work, and 
will give ex- 
cellent ser 
vice. 
You can remove heavy combs with ease. Cad- 
mium plated. 75c plus postage. 1 Ib. 
Ernest Fahlbeck, 406 S. Springfield Ave.; 
Rockford, Ill. C. W. Aeppler, Oconomowoc, 
Wis., or August Lotz Co., Boyd, Wis. 











italian Queens 


West Branch Apiaries’ Queens have given sat 

isfaction both in the United States and Cana- 

da for many years. All Queens reared with the 

utmost care and best of conditions. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. Price, 50c each. Also trade 
for new supplies or honey. 


WEST BRANCH APIARIES, 
Grover Hill, Ohio. 





Finest Queens, 50c Each 


J. F. McVay Jackson, Alabama. 
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Italian Queens 


Shipped within 24 hours after 
receipt of your order. 
50c each. 
CITRONELLE BEE CoO. 
Citronelle, Ala. 











Three - Banded Leather - Colored 
Italians. 
50c each 
The Crowville Apiaries 
WINNSBORO, Re i La. 














THRIFTY 


Three-Banded Italian Queens 
40c each, any number. 
Immediate shipment 
THRIFTY bees are guaranteed to please. 
W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Breeders since 1892. 
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GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS that produce 
workers, very gentle to handle, good honey 
gatherers. Health certificate, satisfaction guar- 
anteed Select tested, $1.50; tested, $1.00: 
untested, 50c. D. T. Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman, 
i Sh 





500 OR MORE stands of bees with one 
thousand supers, everything ten frame, also 
cottage and land lot, three to four acres; two 
bee houses and chicken house. Bees guaran- 
teed free from disease, and buildings in good 
condition. Cash sale. Alex. Miller, Smith, Ne- 
vada. 





CHOICE bright Italian queens that are a 
pleasure to work with and be proud to own. 
The stock has been bred and selected in the 
North the past 34 years for good winterers, 
hustlers, gentleness, and@ fine color; 75c¢ each; 
dozen, $8.00; breeders, $6.00. Emil Gute- 
kunst, Colden, N. Y. 





FOR STRGNGER colonies, bigger honey 
crops and gentler bees, try our prolific, well- 
bred, three-banded Italian queens. They are 
used and endorsed by many leading beekeepers 
in the U. S. and Canada. From now until No- 
vember select young laying queens 50c each, 
any number. Prompt deliveries. No disease. 
Hi. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


- MISCELLANEOUS 


BEEGONE takes off honey. Pint sample, 
40c. Honey House, Adrian, Mich. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading journal in 
Great Britain, and the only international bee 
review in existence. Specializes in the world’s 
news in both science and practice of apicul- 
ture Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents 
stamps. Membership of the Club, including sub- 
scription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, 

Illingsworth. The Way's End, Foxton, 
Royston, Herts, England. 














Make Your Copies 
of Gleanings in 
Bee Culture 


A ready reference for your bee- 


keeping problems every month of 


f ~) 


the year. 





Only $1.25. Not postpaid. 
Mailing wt. 1 lb. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
Medina, Ohio 








PALMETTO gueens 


for balance of season 50c each. 
15% discount to Queen dealers. No disease. 
A square deal. 


Cc. G. ELLISON & SONS, 





Belton, 8. C. 


























If you want the best in Mountain 
Gray Caucasian bees and queens for 
1939 place your order early with 
CAUCASIAN APIARIES, 
Brooklyn, Ala. 








‘*She-suits-me’’ queens, & 
banded Italians, most excel- 
lent strain: One queem, 750; 
8 queens, $2.00. Stamps ac- 
cepted for single queen. 


Koolairy veil, $1.50 post- 
paid, SAFIN queen cage, $1, 
for ten; 15c for one. 

ALLEN LATHAM 
Norwichtown, Conn. 
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SUCCESS? AND HOW? 

(Continued from page 546) 
filing book of letters from secretaries 
to the President, from foreign nota- 
bles; a letter from a prominent for- 
eign purveyor asking for the sole 
agency for their product. Among 
others, a letter from Adolf Hitler, in 
German. 

“How come,” I asked, “‘that Hitler 
didn’t shy from your name?” 

“Well,” answered Joe, “the letter 
was sent to me through the German 
consulate at Los Angeles. I guess 
they looked us up and found us 
harmless.” 

I drove away from the great, 
rambling show place, almost like a 
section of an international exposi- 
tion. And my mind went back to the 
tiny table, with clean, clear honey, 
tended by one of the boys while the 
family was preparing a_ product 
which the father declared must be 
“nothing but the best in quality.” 

In my mind’s eye, I saw that mod- 
est equipment. And then, amazed, I 
looked upon what that pitifully small 
start had been made to grow to; na- 
tion-wide, world-wide, in acclaim, 
the highest quality of product, the 
most discriminating class of cus- 
tomers. I wondered whether it could 
be accomplished again. 

Well, the nation is big. The world 
is wide. A matter of 1400.hives can’t 
supply all the high-class buyers in 
existence. And I recalled that one 
international purveyor to kings, and 
queens and dictators had asked to 
handle all this family’s output. 

“Yes,”’ I thought, “it can be done 
again. And the Mayers have told us 
exactly how to go about to do it.” 

North Hollywood, Calif. 





PATENTS & TRADEMARKS 


Williamson & Walton 
Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 





Mountain Gray 
Queens 


Sent direct from our mating yards to you for 
50c ea. Unusually gentle, good honey gather- 
ers and guaranteed to please, no disease. 


BOLLING BEE CO. _ Bolling, Ala. 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS. 
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QUEENS 


Italians Caucasians 


4 2 ae .50 each 
2. eee 45 each 
100 or more...... .40 each 
Weaver Apiaries 


Navasota, Texas 





Smith's Queens 


None better. 
50c each. 15% discount to dealers. 


N. B. Smith & Co. 


Calhoun, Alabama. 





Package Bees and Queens 


It’s the queen that excells 
Let us quote you on your needs 


Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 





Queens by Return Mail 


Bright Italians, honey getters, September and 

October, 50¢ each. Better requeen this fall. 

After a heavy honey crop they will fail on you 
next spring when queens are hard to get. 


TAYLOR APIARIES, Luverne, Ala. 





A Good Rule to Co By 


Buy your Italian bees and queens from 


Alabama Apiaries 
MT. PLEASANT, ALA. 


Queens 50c each. 
15% discount to dealers. 
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TWO PIONEERS IN THE BEE 
BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 557) 


queens are reared under the Doolit- 
tle-Pritchard system, ten times over, 
than are reared by any other plan 
that was ever known. It is not going 
too far to say that something over 
a million queens are raised annually 
under the method used by Mc. 
Pritchard. All through the South- 
land, as I traveled there, I found 
that queen breeders were using his 
method, and when he brings out 
something new queen breeders of the 
United States and of the world will 
be apt to adopt what he has to offer. 

Scientific men, practical beekeep- 
ers from all over the world have 
come to see ‘Mell,’ who had only a 
limited common school education, 





Heavier, thicker, tougher galvanizing. 
Finer, longe r-lasting Copper-Bearing 
ices. 


Steel. Low Factory-to-You 

, WE PAY FREIGHT. 160 styles and 
eights Farm, Bay 4 and Lawn 

. , Gates, Barb Wire, 


KITSELMAN BROT 
Dept. 21 Muncie, ~~ = 
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but when they come away, they all 
unite in the statement that he knows 
more about queen rearing, more 
about bee behavior, than perhaps any 
other man in the world, and when 
it comes to general entomology or 
biology, he even astounds the pro- 
fessors and trained scientific men of 
the country by his wonderful knowl- 
ege of the life and habits, not only 
of all insects, but also of the wild 
animals to be found in his vicinity. 

When Sladen’s book came out on 
bumble bees I handed Mell a copy. 
After he read it through he said 
“That man knows his_ subject.” 


While he didn’t know the names of 
the different species he quickly rec- 
ognized old friends whose behaviors 
he had studied in the field. 














Garon’s Quality Three- 
Banded Italians 


are Good Queens to requeen with 
Try them for your Summer and 
Fall requeenng. 50c each. 

15% Discount to Dealers. 
GARON BEE COMPANY 
Donaldsonville, La. 





When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 






Trade Mk. Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 


The finest 3-banded Italian Stock 


Queens 


fresh from our yards 
35c each the balance of the season 


The Walter T. Kelley Co. 
PADUCAH, Ky. 











York’s Package Bees and Queens 


Quality Bred Italians, and also a Limited Supply of Caucasians 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Untested Queens, each........... $ .50 Pkgs. without queens, deduct price of queens. 
Tested Queens, each. Terr 1.00 For additional lbs. of bees add 60c per Ib. 
2-lb. pkg. with queen, each........ 1.95 For clipped queens, add 10c each extra. 
3-lb. pkg. with queen, each....... 2.55 15% Discount to Recognized Dealers Only. 





(The Universal Apiaries) 


YORK BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Georgia, U. S. A. 


THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 


(Continued from page 567) 

of Cyanogas into the entrance of the di- 
seased colony in the evening and wait un- 
til all bees in the fields have returned. 
The colony dies immediately. The con- 
tents of the hive, bees and brood combs, 
should be burned in a deep hole and the 
ashes covered up thoroughly. The hives 
may be scorched out thoroughly by paint- 
ing the insides with gasoline and touch- 
ing a match to it, in order to make the 
hive parts safe for future use. This may 
sound drastic but in the end it is the 
most economical method of dealing with 
AFB. Your state bee inspector should be 
consulted in case you need assistance in 
dealing with diseases. 








A honey sign with letters large enough to be 
seen by approaching motorists. 


September a Good Honey Selling Month 


When the weather becomes cool, peo- 
ple begin to think of hot cakes, waffles 
and griddle cakes, also honey to go with 
them. This is one of the best months for 
tourists. An attractive roadside stand 
will dispose of a considerable amount of 
honey. Such a stand should have a good 
honey sign with the word HONEY in 
large letters. It is an advantage also to 
have an approach sign on either side of 
the main sign to let tourists know they 
are nearing the honey stand. The honey 
should be properly packaged and dis- 
played to appeal to prospective cus- 
tomers. 
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Root’s Goods 
os Mi . 
in Michigan 
—Quantity discounts on your 
larger orders. 
—Special Outfits of Bees and 
Equipment for Orchardists and 


Beginners. 


Use Aluminum Paint this year. 
It’s best for your equipment. 


Prices quoted on application. 


Send for 1938 Root Catalog. 


Beeswax wanted. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 
LANSING, MICH. 




















CONTAINERS 


We have a large stock of all containers 
here in Syracuse. Orders shipped same 
day they are received. Cans, Pails, and 
Glass Jars, many sizes. (Jars, three 
styles to choose from) Cartons, Ship- 
ping Cases; in fact, everything needed 
to market your Honey in the most at- 
tractive manner. 

Our Prices on 5-lb. Pails, f.o.b. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., 50, $3.45; 100 to 500, $6.80 
per 100; 500, $32.00; 1000, $61.00. 
For special prices on larger quantities 
write for special price list. 


EXTRACTING EQUIPMENT— 


If you need new equipment let us help 
you make the selection. Our long years 
of experience enable us to help you 
select the proper equipment for your 
particular needs. No charge for this 
service. 


BEESWAX— 

We pay the highest market price for 
beeswax in trade for supplies. Sen 
your old combs and cappings to us to 
be rendered. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SERVES YOU BEST 
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sa Bend 
Cappin3 
Melter 


Eliminates Slumgum Discoloration of Both Honey and Wax 


With the Brand Melter, the cappings drop from the knife into the 

hopper, contacting a warm water compartment, slightly warming the 

honey. The cappings float along the top of the warm honey, up and 

under the steam heated melter units. The great bulk of the cappings 

are melted by contacting the hot liquid wax floating about the melting 
units. Very little of the honey contacts the melters. 


THIS UNDER THE MELTER UNIT FEEDING, pushes up and holds 

up the slumgum accumulation. The slumgum is not dragged down, 

agitated and mixed with the honey as it goes to the lower levels, as is 
the case with TOP FEEDING MELTERS. 


There is a minimum of agitation and mixing, with a gradual melting 
and separation of wax on top, slumgum under the wax on top of the 
unmelted cappings and honey at the bottom. The slumgum is removed | 
while there is a floor of unmelted cappings. Clean honey and clean 
wax of the highest quality are separated and run from the overflow | 
outlets as the work progresses. i 












New Construction. Send for printed matter. 
In East U. S. In West Canada In West U. 8. | 
A. G@. Woodman Co. S. P. Hodgson & Sons Superior Honey Co. } 








Grand Rapids, Mich. New Westminister, B. C. Ogden, Utah. 











Solicit Subscriptions 


Among Your Beekeeping 
Friends 


A number of persons have written us for 


our offer to reliable persons. However, we 
still have a few localities where the right 


person can secure a number of subscrip- 
tions. Write for sample copies. Give refer- 
ences. 


Circulation Manager, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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AMBER HONEY 
(Continued from page 553) 


clover honeys. But so is beef more 
strongly flavored than veal. The A 
B C and X Y Z of Bee Culture, 1935 
edition, says, page 394-395; ‘‘Con- 
sumers are very apt to jump to con- 
clusions as to the purity of this prod- 
uct on account of the various flavors 
and aromas. A person used to clover 
or alfalfa honey would immediately 
say buckwheat honey is not honey 
at all; and vice versa, one used to 
buckwheat honey would say clover 
honey is nothing more than a mild- 
flavored sugar syrup.” 


Let’s be Fair to Darker Honeys 


I do not know, as a matter of fact, 
whether there is any light-colored 
honey that has a strong flavor. Of 
course, there are some dark honeys 
that do have a strong flavor. This 
may be the excuse for some packers’ 
carelessly saying that amber honey 
is good only for the baker’s trade. 
Such an attitude, and I know as a 
matter of fact that some packers 
place a value on honey almost ex- 
clusively in terms of its darkness or 
lightness, such an attitude, I say is 
thoughtless and unfair. If unchal- 
lenged by the honey producer in ter- 
ritory where amber and dark honeys 
are produced, that attitude would 
compel the operator to go out of 
business, or market his own product, 
or accept a lower price than his fel- 
low beekeeper whose bees work 
where there is an abundance of clo- 
ver. 


The A BC and X Y Z of Bee Cul- 
ture gives a table showing the dex- 
trose and levulose content of differ- 
ent honeys. Except for tupelo honey 
in which the levulose content is ex- 
tremely high, most of the well- 
known flavors do not vary greatly. 

Now in review, it seems to me 
honey must, in all fairness both to 
the producer and to the consumer, 
be marketed and priced in terms of 
its quality. If an amber honey is com- 
posed of ingredients as fine or better 
than a white honey, if it is agreeably 
aromatic to the sense of smell, and 
pleasantly flavored to the sense of 
taste, let us not take on a “holier- 
than thou” attitude toward it. 

Saugerties, N. Y. 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS. 


Whitas 
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| sand for August and September 


| ROBINSON, Rte. 2, Illinois. 
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MACK'S 
QUEENS 


(They Speak for Themselves) 


At last it has come! Colonies 
stacked shoulder high with 
mighty fine honey. But—It’s 
been an awful hard season for 
queens. Many thousands will 
not have the stamina to put 
your bees through the next 
honey flow. Better arrange to 
replace them with MACK’S 
Big, Vigorous Northern-Bred 
3-band Italians. 23 years’ ex- 
perience enables us to produce 
queens that we can fully guar- 
antee. Will have several thou- 


delivery. .50c each. 


Herman McConnell 


(The Bee & Honey Man) 








SAUUVEVUAUUVAUEAUAVEUEAUEUEOUEUEU EAU AUEO EU EUEOU EEO EAUEU EOE EOE EET 


SSI UUVAUINUENEAANOADAL ATAU AUAUAUEAUAU EOE OOD ADEA ADEA EAU EA AOA ADEA DADO AAA AAA 


a 


Get Ready Now for 
Next Year’s 


Honey Crop 


REQUEEN THIS FALL 
FOR STRONG COLONIES 


a 


.75 each; 5-24, .70 each; 
25 or over, .65 each. 


ORDER NOW 


1-4, 


The A. I. Root Co. 


Medina, O. 
VUVUUAUAUAGEOUOUAUOUAVEGUOOUOUOGOUEOEOUOUEUEGOUEOEOOOUOUEUEOEOEOLONOLOINNITS 
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Quick Service 


Dependable Selected 
ITALIAN 


Queens 


Wire Us Your Orders 
July, 50c. 


THE PUETT COMPANY 
Hahira, Ga. 











The Dripless Honey Server 


New and Improved Models 
Use them as a premium! 
Sell them filled with 
Cuts honey! Circular sent 
upon request. 







NF 

= Five Branch Offices for 

fur Quick Delivery. Write for 
Honey location of your nearest dis- 

Syrup tributor. 

Cream ° 
eater stick Honey Dispenser 
. Sales Co. 


MADISON, Wisconsin. 





DEALERS 
ATTENTION 


We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa. 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


Guar) 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 























QUEENS 


High Grade Italians 
30 cents each. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


W. O. GIBBS, Brookfield, Ga. 
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JUST NEWS 


(Continued from page £84) 
who attended the regional bee meet- 
ing here at Medina, a year ago, will 
recall with pleasure the delightful 
talk Mr. Hambleton gave following 
the banquet. 


eee 
We again call attention to the 4th 
annual Wabash Valley Round-Up of 
Illinois and Indiana beekeepers at 
Newport, Ind., at the home of Mr. 
L. R. Stewart on his birthday, Sept. 
10, with the following program: 


9:30 Introductions and music. 

10:00 ‘‘My kingdom for a Queen’’, by G. 
H. Cale, American Bee Journal. 

10:20 Gadget Contest. Judges: M. J. Deyell 
of the A. I. Root Co., Kenneth Hawkins of the 
G. B. Lewis Co., and M. 8S. Fortune of Stover 
Apiaries. 

:00 ‘‘Your Southern Queen’’, by A. L. 
Webb of Calvert Apiaries, Calvert, Alabama. 

11:20 Hive Nailing Contest for Women. 
Judges: Chas. Kruse, Paris, lillinois and A. 
G. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

11:45 Queen Finding Contests, with the 
Newort 4-H Bee Club in charge. 

12:00 noon Basket dinner, picnic style, host 
will furnish fried catfish with trimmings and 
coffee. Homer Godwin, Indiana’s super honey 
salesman of Emison, Indiana, will furnish 
watermelons. Concert by the Newport High 
School Band. 

P. M. 


1:00 ‘‘The Horse and Buggy Days of Bee- 
keeping are Gone Forever’’, by Jere Frazier 
of Springfield, Ohio (G. B. Lewis Company). 

1:20 Queen Rearing Demonstration. The 
Newport 4-H Bee Club with Roy Bush in 
charge will demonstrate every step in aneen 
rearing. They have a model queen yard with 
up-to-date equipment which was donated to 
the club by the Walter T. Kelley Company, 
Paducah, Kentucky. 

1:50 ‘‘Selling the Crop’’, by Prof. R. H. 
Kelty of the Michigan State College. 

2:10 Question Bee. Questions will be asked 
by the audience and answers judged by Jas. 
E. Starkey of Indianapolis, Indiana, Dr. V. G. 
Milum of Illinois University and Prof. R. H. 
Kelty of Michigan State College. 

2:30 Song Fest by the Vermillion County 
(Indiana) Home Economics Chorus, Mrs. G. 
W. McReynolds, Director. 

3:00 Drawings and Awards. 

Watermelon and catfish for all. Come early. 


eee 

“Michigan Beekeeper,” the official 
publication of the Michigan Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, made its initial ap- 
pearance in August, 1938. It is pub- 
lished quarterly, February, May, 
August and November. Elmer Car- 
roll, Boyne City, Michigan is Ed- 
itor and Publisher. Our best wishes 
to the Editor and the Michigan As- 
sociation in this worthy undertaking. 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY > 


FOR SALE—100 percent pure sweet clover 
honey, 7c sixties. 15c sample. Stephen Zupko, 
4463-23rd St., Wyandotte, Mich. 


FOR SALE—25 colonies of bees. Guaran- 
teed free from disease. 10-frame standard 
hives. Mrs. Eyman Turner, Portland, Indiana. 














er 


1e 
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Containers 


2 Carload Stocks 

2 Prompt Shipment 

:: Tin Containers 

2 60-lb. cans, bulk or cased ss 
es 10-Ib. and 5-lb. pails, cartons of 50 s: 
ee 2%-lb. cans, cartons of 100 oe 
= Glassware $3 
2 Modernistic, Bee Hive, Cylinder =: 
es and Mason design. 2%, 5, 8, 16, 3: 
ee 22, 32 and 44 oz. capacity. se 
3} Comb Honey Packages 33 
= Window Cartons, Cellophane Wrap- 2: 
4 pers, Wood and Corrugated Cases $! 
= Write for Prices =: 
# The A.I. Root Co. # 
33 of Iowa 33 
i ; i 
: Council Bluffs, Iowa = 
rittiititiiiiiitiiitrittttttet tee t 
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1938 
Honey Crop 


needs attractive, sanitary CONTAIN- 
ERS; well-made and soldered with 
pure tin solder. Prices have not ad- 
vanced and within twenty-four hours 
after receipt of your order your con- 
tainers will be in transit. Our stock is 
complete as follows: 


2%-lb. cans, per case of 24 ..... $1.20 
2%-lb. cans, per carton of 100 .. 4.10 
5-lb. pails, per case of 12 ..... .95 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 50 ... 8.20 
10-lb. pails, per case of 6 ..... .80 
10-lb. pails, per carton of 50 ... 4.70 
60-lb. cans, in bulk, each ..... .B4 
60-lb. cans, per box of 2 ...... 1.00 
60-lb. cans, per carton of 24 .... 7.85 


F.0.B. Boyd, Wisconsin 


Consult our 1938 catalog for prices on 
Glass Jars, Comb Honey Cartons, and 














Cellophane Wrappers. Write for free 

sample Honey Labels. 

August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 














Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
“Australasian Beekeeper” 
Subscription 5 @ por year. Start 
any time. Inquire for International Mon 
ey Order for five shillings (Australian) 
at your Post Office, 
Write now to The Hditor, P. 0. Box 80 
West Maitland, New South Wales 
Australia. 


















METAL 


EDWARDS voor: 


Look better, last loager, 
costiese. Protection from 
my” fire, lightning, wind and 
" weather. Send roof measure- 
ments today for money-saving 
price, freight ele Ask for Catalog 89-4 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING co. 

BUTLER S&S 


INCINNATI. OHIO 
933-983 = 









<MVMorrison’s 


Northern—»> 


Three-banded or Leather-Colored Italians. Our foundation 
stock comes direct 


e<—j From Northern Italy << 
QUEENS 


Untested 50c. Tested 


$1.00. Breeders 


The Cloverdale Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio 
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ss Turn to page 563 for the answer. 


$s Whether or not the Institute continues this type of Honey Public- 
ss ity depends upon the support of our beekeepers during Septem- 
=: ber, October, November, and December. 


ss This is the time when a surplus must be laid by to carry the In- 
=: stitute over the lean months. 


= $2,000.00 


=: Is the amount needed in the Reserve Fund by January 1, for the 
building of the 1939 budget. 


HELP BUILD AMERICAN BEEKEEPING! 


SEND IN YOUR INSTITUTE MEMBERSHIP NOW! 


$1.00 per ton or 3c per case. 


AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Enclosed find my membership of $...... , 


: 
: 

: This space donated to American Honey Institute by Gleanings in Bee Culture 

Pe TITITIIII III III iii iii iii iii iii SESS SS SS TS RETEST REESE SESE TEESE EEE eee ee SCRE S Ree E EEE EE Eee 
PTET TTT seocceees eeeeeeae ee soccceceecoeeeeeeeeseeseecs Secsesecccccsssscs seeses ttt ttt seeeeeees 
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Settle Your Extracting Problems 
for Years 


No matter what your requirements @ 
are, there’s a Root Extractor built 
to meet your needs. Here is a ma- 
chine that will meet the demands 
of the largest commercial beekeep- 
er. A thrifty extractor for thrifty 
beekeepers. No important repair 
bills. Check all of the fine features. 
The only extractor with a perforat- 
ed reel for drying cappings,—im- 
portant, because the cappings 
spread out in a thin layer. Incident- 
ally, the cappings should be whirled 
for 30 minutes to secure the maxi- 
mum amount of honey. The Sim- 
plicity Extractor is a high quality 
machine that is exceptionally easy 
on your pocketbook. 








Enlarge with a Simplicity 20 or 45 Frame 
Simplicity’Sales Go Beyond Expectations 





A Thoroughly Tested Small Extractor 


The three-frame extractor has that same 

. high quality of workmanship. It is the 
ideal extractor for the small beekeeper. 
With this extractor you can extract 
standard size comb, shallow combs and 
comb honey sections. This small inexpen- 
sive extractor has the special patented 
perforated reel for drying cappings. You 
will secure the maximum amount of 
light colored honey from your combs 
with this machine. Carries Root’s “mon- 
ey-back”’ guarantee. 








Good News for the Small 
Beekeeper 


You can put a power drive on your 
two or three frame extractor for 
very little expense. Only $4.75, mo- 
tor not included. 


Price F.O.B. Medina, O. 





Revi The A. I. Root Co.,Medina, Ohio evs 
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t HIS 

peep, HoneySample 
mete Display Card 
H ON E Y ) A Proven Salesman—It Sells Honey! 


It overcomes the disadvantage of packing 
| This STOCK Consists | vniiaaendaainan 





OF WHICH 


— 


Permanent mounting on sample pail. 


FRODUCED AND PACKED BY 


YOUR NAME 
wane 


Loan one to each of your retail store cus- 
tomers to keep your honey on display. 


$2.40 per doz. for 2% Ib. can size. 
$3.00 per doz. for 5 Ib. pail size. 


Your name and address added 
at 70c per doz. extra. 


Prices complete—Shipment prepaid. 


Flanagan Supply Company 
Box 105, Wellsville, N. Y. 
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